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INTRODUCTION 
PurpQse of the Workshop ^ 

A planning initiative is currently underway in. the Department of Health, 
Educatisn, and Malfare by the Office of the Assistant Secratary for 
Plannini and Evaluation (OASPE) , to define a long-range role for youth. 
It is within this context that OASPE sponsored a two day conference 
entitled "The Workshop on Youth Research." Its purpose was to obtain a 
first hand, accurate, and representative feeling about where youth research 
was intellectually, what it had learned over the past decade, and where 
it was going. In addition, the office was interested In receiving 
practical suggestions for appropriate ^oles which' government could play 
in youth research, other than to simply supply more funds. Specifically, 
the office is soliciting ideas for coordinating and developing a 
"rerearch' agenda" for youth. It Is hoped that eventually this reacarch 
agenda may provide the necessary back|round information to develop a 
legislative program for a National Youth Policy. - 

Workshop participants were selected primarily from unlyerslty-af filiated 
institutes conducting adolescence research. Invitations were sent to 
the respective directors. Prior to the workshop, participants provided 
a brief description of their institute, and a brief abstract of past and 
current research efforts. Lastly, they were asked to respond to three 
preworkshop questions? What did, they feel were the two or three most critical 
issues affecting youth research (other than lack of funds); the roost 
important research questions pertaining to their Institutes; and, from 

. • .. . ■ .8 . ■■■■ a- 



their perspsetive, what .the focus of a resaarch ag'snda for the Federal 

• ' " ' . = . \ 

government might be. ' 

Over 60 issues were raised. These ihcluded moral development, ego 
development, youth culturej learning opportunities (educational and ^ 
developmental) I the definition of "youth," social development, socio- 
emotional changes in and around puberty, coordination of research^ dysfunc- 
tional fragmentation of social science knowledge^ (poorly) applied versus 
basic research 5 and crisis-oriente^d research, to name only a few. 

From these diverse issues, four themes were identified^ (1) rights and 
privileges versus obligations and responsibilities; (2h the role of the 
school i (3) "normal" youth^ and (4) the relationship of the adolescence 
research community to the various branches of government. A question 
which reflected a wide diversity of nDncerns and perspectives was d sloped 
for each theme and later presented to .£:he participants for their react jas* 

The 14 participants who came to the workshop represeiited some of tu c 
-^mOTTeSinent adolescent research ins^titutlons in the United States, From 
^„the. participants we, as organisers, had three expectations. It was made 
clear before the conference began that . we .wished to elicit the following.i 

1, their responses with respect to problems affecting youth 
rather than youth with specific problems i , 

2, a wide variety of research opinion on where youth research should 
go over the next decade; 

3, their responses to the following question i "Other than prqvlding', 
an increased level of funding, what role should the Federal 
government play in the sponsorship of ^youth research?" 



'"•<■■ 

ThI workshop was divided Into five hour--and-a-half discussion 
sesslens. Participants were aaked to respond verbally to four wrlttan 
queatlonSi with *one seeslon spent on each topici They had not seen the 
questions befoj'ehand^ nor had they previously prepared verbal statements 
of any kind. A fifth and concluding seaslbn, held without a written 
question^ discussed the role of the Federal government in guiding youtH 
policy- Thus what each of these five sessions required was simply honest 
and spontaneous reaction. These reactions were recorded on tape and were" 
subsequently typed into ^ raw manuscripts* 

The Report's Intentions 

This report has three intentions i First | it attempts to interpret and 
suwariie the views of the partieipants* , Second ^ it hopes to clarify 
specific issues on which there was agreeaent and disagreement. And ^ » 
Tastly, it tries to separate these two categories of issues and to con- 
template their implications for a policy on youth* This was no small 
undertakings, for each discussion evolved its own format* Some sessions 
were tightly organized*^ In others i dialogue was allowed jo^loat^f^^^ 
over newels sue s"or^ver pas^^toplcs » depending upon the mood. Some sessions 
were marked by fatigue on the part of the participants | other sessions were 
eharacterized by genuine insight. This variance was normal , and was to 
be eKpected. But -whichever^ form the discussipn' tookj we have put together 
the opinions as wa heard theraj and have tried to present them and our con- 
elusions simply and concisely, . 
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SEBSION a 

Rights Privil^gea Veraug ResponsibllltJtasXiLnd Obligations 



iibilltJtas\€ 



Quast'ion s ■ ^ 

Sinee it^ inception, the &tudy of adolescence has generated much 
reform in the areas of juvenile Justice , schopl codes, and alterpatjons 
of traditional pedagogy. Recently^ however, a youth reaaarchar , his * argued 
that nonadult populations should be detiied* the eKtfenslon of identical 
rights ^and privileges whluh are held by adults. This scholar has said ^ 
that? *'Ae social movemant in the United States that has as lts;^r|ise- 
worthy objactive to grant more power to powerless parsons has befen ^ , 
expanded without reason or logic to include dapendent children," = 

'Two questions mi^t amerge from this statement, , First, depend-- 
ent children deserve '^rights and privileges identical" to ithosa of adults, • 
.an4 if not, then using your own research axparlence concarning adoles- 
cant maturation, what should ba^he reasoning bahlnd this dpnial? 

^ ' . ^"-^ .. - 

Sacond^ what responsibllitias and obligations to the state or ^ 
consQunity would be appropriate to expe^ct of youth- In the ne^t dacade? 
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Privlleees and Reaponglbillties 

Itore than any other issue under discussion at this workshop, the 
subject of rightp and privileges vs, responsibilities and obligations 
InvolvBS matters that are divorced from science and are encompassed in phil- 
osophy. Consequently J the d'iscussion was expected to be political, and it 
was* But despite this fact, there was^ to a large sKtent* a congruence of 
opinion on goals/ Less conservative/liberal ideology was in evidence than " 
might have been anticipated. And in our opinion , this is what ultimately 
made the diBCUSsion, arid later the whole workshop both succesaf ul aad pleasant , 

There wae^at fiifst some dismay e^^reesed that the question of rights 

^ • . ■ 

and privileges should be considered in conflict with obligations and respon- 
sibilities. Were they not identical, inextricable? Did one ^ot follow 
logically and lnevitab3^j from the other? The first response to thf. . cnery 
was thaft "yes," in norMtive -teras the second ought to follow from the fj-^st, 
but that In empirical terms, In terms of what exists , the second often did nor. 
As one participant put it ^ The balance between privileges and obligations 
is not always acqepted, but £ urthennbre, there are situations In which the 
two prlhciples cumpete and where a decision has to be made as to whether a 
child should have one or the othet Is a given circumstance,. 

But the written question to which the workshop was to respond stated 
that equal rights and privileges had been extended to nonadults without 
"reason orv logic," To: this| one participant responded that clearly there 
^ has been both reason, aiad logic for example behind the right to cross-examination 
. in juvenile court /hearings or the right to wear , the hair length of one^s « 
" choice to a public school. The reason and logic stem £rom the inalienable 



Tights of the U.S. Constitutioni being applied for the first ttoe to all 
eltlzaasi mtoDrities^ fenmlesi and youths. But there were other sides ex- 
pressed too; Said one participant i what about the rights of those who suffer 
at the hands of others? For examplei what does "informed consent" wean to 
v^someone who caraot learn math beeause a kid out in the school hallway has a 
gunlpolnted at his head? Another participantXsaid that society habitually 
asks that parents worry. about their part of ob^gat ions and responsibilities i 
but is society sufficlentiy expecting youth to do likewise? A third said that 
when discusiing \gfhat it means to have a healthy balance between the two 
principles^ syeryonels^^ c^ will be a private statement of one's political 



and social philosophy* the question that society must now face , he cqntinuedj . 
is^ how far it can allow individuality to ^go without also requiring a balance 
of.social respofteibilityi hpw can the benefits of freedoin and creativity 
accruing from Ind^iduallty be preserved * without also having its "attendant 
honor show." ^ _ ' 

The Notion of Gomiunlty j 
: There seemed to be agreement among, the participants about the notion 

sof. community. To be a qommunityi there had to be concurrenC|B among coTOnunity ^' 
members on one or more basic assumptions about what "they all want*" A family 
can be considered a community | a school can be. considered a conramnity; so can 
a neighborhoodi and a nation. It was agreed that in all theoe contexts, a 
balance of both rights and obligations should be encouraged, Furthermorei said 
> ■ one '^participant p we . should -el tolnate some common myths about our own society , 

■ y.^^^^ £^j. axmplei that fiastern bloc countries are more idealistic than we are, 
:f^''^' ladaed, we in this country have a unique ideological combination in our Corns tituti 
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Ideaa for •PqUc y; On Whom do You Rely? 

■ But beyond the fact that a commmlty should seek a balance, there was 

conalderable disagreement as to how, as, to what was appropriate, and under 
what circumstances. Should a coMunity rely upon consumer opinion, 
said one scholar,' even if that opinion differed Mrkedly from the experts? 
What if 88 percent of the parents believed "x" was right and 88 percent of 
the experts believed "y" was right? 

Another participant told a humorous story which illustrated a similar 

■ 

point. It seems, she said, that there was this professqr of entomolosy 
who specialized In termites. He ^ulfl-work day after day in his laborafcory, 
rarely thinking of anything else, rarely meeting with people ottier than 
specialists 'with a similar Interest. One evening, he was invited to a 
social occasion. The hostess of the party was particularly glad that 
despite his reputation>>for isolation, he had decided to accept. Finall> ^ 
when there was an opportunity, she presented him with her problem. "You 
see professor," she said, "my house la being destroyed by termites' What 
should I do?" "Nothing," was the expert's reply, "you see I am on their 
sldel" 

The point was well taken, ^aeperts who are dealing with youth have been 
known 'to slip from the ^ole of scientist, to that, o£ advocate. But 
furthermore, within the role of advocate it is possible to find champions 
who believe that their clients deserve to be victorious, and their enemies 
deaeFve to be. vanquished , champions who see issues as essentially having 
W two sides "for kids or against kida." The implication seemed 
to be ■that such an adversary style of communication could only be 
unproductive, and in the final analysis had no legitimate place in the field 
of youth research. 7"-^ 
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Whleh Rights. Which Obligations, and When ? 

There were a number of points raised on the issue of whijch 
rights and what obXigations, and when. If children are given rights, one 
participant said, the context of each of those rights needs to be specified. 
Another said that we must seek mswers to three questions i Z""-' 

(1) What do we w^t our children to do? 

(2) Whati kinds of lives do we want our children to lead?— and — 

(3) What contributions do we want our children to make to society?. 
Responsibility was defined by one participant as "meeting the obligations 

of^others," Then in response to a suggestion that adolescents should adhere 
to certain, obligations s to^o compleK issues %ere raisedi One was that all appro-- 
prlate behavior can be defined by a social and institutional context. For 
example s one participant pointed out that behavioral expectations for children 
at a given age can differ radically from one ethnic group to another. Then a 
somewhat ominous warulng was raised by a second participant who, suggested 
that whoever sponsors training for responstbility could place the . sponsor 
Tn the position of exacerbating conf lict * Nevertheless * those who sponsor 
the extension of rights or privileges for adolescents do not do so' without ii 
dissent. For example * there were some parents who firmly believed that a cer- 
tain length of hair should be expected of young people in public schools and 
the extension of freedopi along that dimension was advahced onlj under conflicting 

pret'tiures. 

It did not take long before the issue of freedom and' authority was 
defined as a basic dilenma. The dilemma^, as one participant put 1^, was 
a question which wa will'all eventually be confronted with: how should we motivate 
adolescents? Should we give them ■axparience and hope to influence thtam 
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by examplej^ or should it be through social constraints? When should It be 
one, and when should it be the other? And why? 

Criteria for Allocating Reaponaibillty i By Ars or by Compatency? 

The complexity of the Motivation queation was illustrated by the conflict 
of views between those who held that age categories were the most important 
criteria for deciding upon the allocation of responsibility and those who 
held that It was the development of competencies which should be the dgter-' 
mining factor. The debate ph this issue was lengthy, spilled over into the 
sessions on normal adolescence and on public policvs and elicited some of 
the most productive exchanges of the workshop. 

It was generally accepted that indlviduale develop competencies at 
different rates. / For eKaniplej some 16 year olds are definitely capable 
of driving responsibly while others are. not* Thus it was an accepted fact 
that the development of competency was not linear; nor was the development 
of "Interactions between competencies." 

^ One suggestion was made that this whole question was a spurce for 
research and researchable issues* For estomplep '^t what stage shoulci "Informed 

consent*' be granted? Or how^ctt learning the cooperations 

without the Intervention adversely .affecting individuality. 

We will summarise this ^discussion on the development of competencies 
and the application of social policy in a later section. Let us mention 
one issi.e here which went right to the heart of this session's political 
matter I does an increase in an adolescent's competence lead to the capacity 
for him or her to undertake a^ddltional rssponeibillty ; or does additional ; 
responsibility lead to an increment ' in an individual's measured competence? 

■16 
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ISfj^v^^^^ : ■ ^ This Issue was not reaolvedi nor Is it llkej^ to te. It is a basic 



Ilhilosophle dlvlelan, with origins perhapG in Rousseau and In Hobbas, 
But at least one Individual was not bothered by Its l^lleations and held 
tliat agreMent on this was not neeesetfry for advandement iii knowledge* Often 

....... ^ _ -• a • - ' . , ^ . . 

;..._ /• . . ' 

t^saSi she said, understanding can result froa a dialectic of opiuionj from 
cpntrastlng approaches # " ^ 

So the question had to be left for the notaent. To decide Aether 
to sponsor responsibility and so develop competence^ or to develop compe- 
tence and so deyelop the capacity for responsibility ^ the decision would 
have to rMaln until the preclse^nvironment could be specified^ In other 
words* left for future research on adolescence* 
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SESSION II 



The Rolfe of the School 



QuaBtian * 



in plaked u| 



Inttha past a great efflphaals has bean placed upon the adiool as 
an Inatltutions there have been n^ierouauafforte^ to alter ahildren*s 
attltudeB life ehancee by investing tlrc and effort during the 
time the child apen^^^ 

dot^ts about Influencing adoiesaeiits through the elassroom and its 
curriculum. How do you and your ^stltute approach this questioni 
H01J much effort would you pi the achool? What do you pareeive 

as Iniititutional alternatives? \ . \ 
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The Schoel as an Institution i Unfairly MHllgned? _ 

^ -The question poeed on the Influence, of the achoo! was^ the moit specific 
of the workshop* It indirectly ref erred to Issues of a certain literature 
©ymbollzed by the Coleman and Jencks studlas, and was asking fors^bment 
on la subJecY^lth a partleular^methodology r BeMuse of - 

wide range In specialities^ at firsts the question seemftd to confuse particle- 
pants* Perhaps the tem school "Influence" was not uniformly recognized, 
Naverthelegs, most had done prtaary research on school children^ Jiad fre- 
quently use4 the school as a setting for research * and had discussad the 
school in thei^^^^ So it wasn't long before the qufestipn 

eMcitirf^iKactiy the kind of^di^^ that was hoped f^^ . with the ses- 
sion finally producing more than its share .of wluahie insights , 

Though not stated directly, there appeared to be a general fueling 
that the school as an Institution had been subjected recently to an ^- 
abundance of criticism, often unwarraritad. It is true that schools haVe 
been co^only Held responsible over the course of the last decade for not 
equalizing opportunity, for not preparing kids for work, ^or "overeducat- 
Ing," for not transferring basic skills as well as' they once did, for not 
gettitig kids interested , in learning and therefore preventing them from 
-dropplng=out,^and Jor..noX^MsinfiMB^^ -"^ unequal career 

patterns among races and, social classes: For these and other reasons", 
it has been popular to sayi ±t la the school's fault, a^ if schools 
»/ere different the problem would be tesolved. , 

,The historiography of this poirif of view was never mentioned in the 
workshop, but many of the assumptions and much of the evidence for it was , ■ 
laid out and openly questioned." the breadth, of the population with which , 
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gchodla have to deal was raised as an issue to illustrate the complexity 
of the schbol's problems* Don' t forget, said one participant * that 
besides education^ the institution operates as an alternatlve^fp prisons, 
to employment p and to mental health treatment* Nor should we forget, iaid 
another particlp^it^ the^imber^df actors^ influencing the child whp are 
outside of school, much of the child's social behavior and social career 
daveloping in the family milieut 

Others laid emphasis on the lack of independence of teachers and 
school admlniatratorsv Teachers, it was held v had littli freedom as 
Individuals to choose what to teach or how to discipline c Another 
participant salH^ this I that after the public tdiscovers that the school 
has not accomplished what had been eKpected, the public should not blame 
it- The school is nor the^illalni it is not^the bad;guy. ^ In fact 
the^school atoihistratlon and school administrators prpbably have the 
narrowest degree of freedom I have ever seen* Anyway, said someone.^^^^^^^ 
else, there is no data which ban show that it is Hrreltevant" curriculum 
or Irrelevant schooling whic^. is causing^ M out or to drop out. 

^ But besides not being blameable, many participants suggested that 

. ■ . " ""7" .:-^r^' ^ ' - ' ~~ - 

the schoot^ight have'mdresalutai^ effects than is commonly believed. 
The fact is, said^one scholarT-thatvi the 

% know^^'about tha^^^ihlldren of^ the mid^^ cTJiasi^the-school accompllsh€s^_^^ 



exactly what it is supp^ One finds, said another scholar, that the 

exi|<«tence of school often comes off better than one'might expect. There are two 
rBaaons for th/s, the fact that it is a meeting place; a place for making 



frierias, aadi secondly j a place where one can sometloee meet nice adults on ^ 
"intimate teros* who happen to be teachers* , . 

V ■ . .\ - ' ^ ' ' ^ \ 

* A £hlrd participant tried to stmmarjge his feelings by saying that 

perhaps much of the public* a dissatisfaction, with the school stems trom a 
^sense of over-eKpedtatlon of what it can accoi^lish* lfayb,e our goal ahould 



■ \ 



now be to try and -scale-do^ >ur eKpectatlpns for the schoc^^o a more 
reasonable task, ■ 



Points 



were raised with respect to specific suggestions for reform, 
About curriculum the f ollowlag was saldi (a) that It wasn' t a cause;qf 
-klda-droppihg out ; (2> that almost a ll possi ble varletieB of pe dagogical 



style had^ now been trled^and so breakthroughs should not fee eKpected; and 

"(3) that the key to curriculum effectiveness was not what 'Was/writteni but 

how it was delivered. If* for eKample, a lesson on th^ ^erlcan Revolution 

was delivered by somebne who ±& mean, then the real message would not be 

about how our nation- received* freedom, but about how it personally feels to with 

Mand tyranny, ^ .^..^ ^ 

About school functions, it was said tliat one always had. to consider f 
"^^"--^ ^ - ■ ^ ^ . ^ ■ . " " 

two kinds: manifest and latent. As one participant put it, I*m thinking 

for>'eKample qf a school with its middle class origins but situated in a - 

working class neighborhood. *niere is a s^bolic role that school will 

play in the local comunity which kids will not be able to articulate , 

^but^^fM^l":^ionethe How the administration lays 

out the professional Ideology or the facts about the school which ari^Krptrto— 

plfease accrediting'^ agencies J the ethic of the school will always 



be separate and can be identified by the SQcial scientist, 



'i^;^^;.-: ^ ^ ¥'About schools and work Rxpeirience--^the following comaent was toade^i^y^ 



my 



many have suggested that we should somehow adapt the 
K^^i-^-^*^ fit the labor market to the point of getting kids who' "need" it* 

p^^- ; to h^re work experienee* But there /is a question of demonratic values at 
: stake_here* - In German y t 1 live d undey a systam which used _a simplified 



solution o£ sending kids who "needed" it^ out to work at l3 or 14* It: 
was a eatastrophioalcr#ps^ system. . " 

A notion was advanced that In fact there were 3o many kinds of 
schools operating it was impossible to generaliEe ftbout them* to say that . 
th^ school SKpsrienee is this a or that* But another notion was advanced 
that- in fact there were Leommon experiences in school, regardless of class 
ffy-r--^'-^ level, racial backgrpund or what, and that which wafe common was the Bubjection 
I ■ of all individuals to two. universal characteristics i (a) authority ^ and 

::. '- ^ (b) work* At the end, what remained was to decide .whether authority 
\:: and work imposed by the institution were more useful in motivating students 

than were individual freedom and choice. This related to the political 
i;': V dilemma referred to in the previous session. But in stmi, the thought 
i'J was left that it wasn' t entlraly a genuine choice. I*t was suggested that 

/ the former, work and authority, wer6 wiavoidable characteristics of life 
i] . / and of institutiortliff'End ^though not always pleasant, their existence in 
^ no way precluded an individual's success or happiness, and in no^way 
/ " Justified, calling schools to task for their lack of "influence" in a 



mlTleu^of^highly-^compJ,ex_^e]M a narrow range of choices i 
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SESSION III 



Normal Adolesoend#'! 



".0 



m 

;?c:-i: 



^ Raeantly It has been argued that while the incidence of problems such 
as abuse ^ Juvenile delinflueney er drug addition ara alarming p still the 
vast ttojority of young people manage to pass throu^ adolescence into adult- 
s-hood without becoming one of these statistics, to the other hand ^ it is 
_ argued ♦that there are additional if^sues ! (such as problemia of anomie or 
^ sei£--concept) which are prevalent fflaong all categories of youth* The ques-- 
tion is thisr from your eKperienee, and fromj the eKperletice of your ^ ^ 
researeh Inst \tutei how can one dj^stinguish md deflii#- the problems which ^ 
. normally occur in adolescence froid those twhicli do not? Secondly p are there 
any of these nuraally occurring problems^ which might require governmental 
-intervention? ' ^ • . * ^ ~ ^ 
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To gat a do^en scholars on adolescence^ around a table and thtn to'^'^ 
aak them tii define and diac ass "normal" a is^ike asking a ^ 

converition of the National Organization of Women to describe^ phe woman s 

" ^ ' -■ - _ ' '' ■ ' " ' ' 

■ : : =■ " its 

normal role* Clearly It is something that each dndividual h#s thought 
Mbout carefuliy, and it is not aurprlsing that this sessionTOai fast and 
heated.^ There were tendenciee for some individuals to discuss their own 
findings with respect to particular problems and target groups. ^^*whlle 
T^tt^f^^hesa--pejisjo^l discoveries added.^to the discussion^ others^ though 
interestiiig, were peripheral p but besides these independent4^dlre(£tions, 
thare were coitoon thsmes and eKchai^gea which built upon the-previoiis^^^^^^^- -^ 
diacusslon. These exchanges elicited several startling insights, Oft#n 
the discussion wks conflictual and ultlaiately unsettled. But in at 
least as many cases ^ there was open cancurrencei" and considering the 
diversity of the scholars present* the incidence of this latter category 

may just Veil have set precedent for the field* 

' ^ ■ , 

How^ Kids Learn Behavior - ' \ - - 

We will discuss the subjects of disagreement first. The first dealt 
with how children learn to do what vis OTTongp Since the cause of deviant 
behavior is a complex question, the lauk of concurrenee was not surprising* 
On the ona hands there-wire those who conceived of behavior as a function ^ 
primarily of the wider environment. One par tlcipaiit began 1^1 th an asj§r- 
tion that in certain circurastance^^^irtmt^ be law-breaking i delln- = 

quent> may^^in fact .not be,^ criminal » and l^ustrated the influence of * 
society in the folj-owing ways Our society is organized In such a way/ 
that we flTOboyantly display the things which are most pleasurable\f 
adults (such as sex and alcohol)* but demand ^hat nonadults not participate 



Is it any wonder why the more precocious of the nonadulta express their*^ 

* ft ■ ' ' " ' " ■■ ' ' 

precoD^ty by engaging early? ' - - » ' 

Many of c&ur.se, agreed with this explanation, fiut not ^everyone, /OrtB 

disagreed replied in this wayT Kitis don't shoot heroin tecause their ' 

mothar takes aspirin, or because they see tranquilizers adv^ertised qn TOf, 

- ■ . " . . ^'"^ ' " . ^.^^ . 

It Is ndt the flamboyant display of the forbidden which motivates deviant 
behavior. It is the fanily* When the family breaks dd\m interpersonally, 
then every thing else really comes away** ^Qtm than anything else, normSllty 
pr ad iea ted on the relationship ^tetween the p - 

^TKe^Dtviding Line Between Nomal and Deviant Behavior ^ 

Then the discussion turn^d^rp-the:.poin^^^^^ normal "illegal" 

behavior becomes ^"deviant 'V behavior,, whether it coulH'be- determined * or ^ 
whether agreement could be reached on eka^tly where the dividing line lay." 
Normal adolaseents, said one participant * riiould be defined as those .who ; - 
perform tb the eKpectations that the comunity defines for adolescence./ 
But what happens, said another participant, when the community makes a " 
conscious and public decision not to enforce laws, auch as. marijuana J.aws? 
Don't the njeasages^f or what is expected get all mixed up? If laws are ^ 

enforced selectively, ot if one blames the community for acts thiit an 

' n _ " . _ \ ■ 

individual should be res]^onsible for ^ then who can be considered deviant?. 

To decide what is nopnal, said another participant, we could #*pproach 

it in at least two ways. We could assume that personality is- a function 

' = = t . ' .... 

of the sbclal structure, set it up as a dependent variable, and then 

' . . ■ .' ■ ' ^ ' . , . . ' ' — , y k 

attempt to predict or account for it; or we could approach the subject 

in a sort of ethnomethodologlcal fashion, ask the man \n the street 

what he thinks is noraal, and then deciae for ourselves on the bftsii of 

what he says. 25 



In' Bvm\ there was no felosufB on how Individuals learn dfevlant 
behavior, whether from TV, peer groups and from Infli^enpes in- the gen- 
eral society.i or whether irom a weakness Vf direction within the family. 
Nor wa^s thare^^j^reement on how to distinguish deviant behavior froifl 
normal. For except at the, extremes, all behavior is subject to popular 
'norms, and horms differ among cdimunitiei and in all corawuni ties norms 



cnange ovef time* ^ The only gehOTsl. conGlusion^from these qtiestlons 
would that the discussion deserved to be fcontlnuedv- for understanding 
the dividing line between ''normal" and "deviant", is important. 

Adolescence Develppmenti A Process of Stages? 

Another disagreement had to do with whether /development 
Bikt 



lescent peraonaKLty could be defied in stages* One= individual held ^ ! 
that adolescence should be conceived as ^a process in which a youth 
passes through three stages r early adplescerice--^ln which the most pr.e^^ihg. 
confrontation Is with the p^sical chingeB ; middle adolescence--^ in which 
some psycholoj^^ical confrontation and later disengagement occurs with 
the' parents;, and late adolescence— in which the "who am I V and "w^at 
am I idolng here" questions are raised^V AIter this third .phase,/ theu,. 
Individual then has the capacity for Intimacy, and after that> then ' 
re-0ngagement with parents* These stages hold t npn'-college 
studefttsg though its/validity stM primarily from middle class populations. 

But kot all participants agreed* One responded this way: 'In 
reality life does not really progress in stages, ^ This last, stage 'for '. > 
example, jthe "who am I" stage, clearly questions like that , are not 
limited to youth, "\fno am 1," and "What am I doing /here" are qifestlons 
which peopie ask themselves throughout their lifetimes. MsOj the notion . 
0&, interdependence doesn' t conroence at adolescence, it begins, at., age zero. I 
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given a loom to operate^^ a child of three can work Ilka an adult; a child 
of nine canyearn ©oney sufficient enough to support siblings^ and in effect 
be a head f of household. Furthermore, the ult'imate ■■stage" doesn't have to 
come at the end of adolescence, for I, have seen a child of 12 struggle 
owlth the question^of intimacy. 

' V There wars other objections to this theory of growth stages which 
came^^pot directly, but as propos^als of alternatives. One, was the theory 

Itenclee. What do we havej said one participants that, will die-- 
tlnguish a young child ^frosa an adolescent? According to stage^ theories, 
at the lower end would be puberty, but ddn^t we all know teenagers who 
have not begun to menstruate at age 16? I think, the participants con- 
tinued, the problem is for us to locate new indicators at a social psycho^ 
logical level rather than rest our case_^*.wh%fher sexual development has ^ 
begun, ^^other commented this way: Let the gdveMment worry about defini--* 
tions, for the goyernment has to be concerned with policy, : We in the research 
conununity should worry about *'processes%*^- C , ^ 




But this was not the ^a5^ ird, Wouldn't--^it be just as 
arbitrary^ was one rejoinder, to differentiate by '**i^ocesses"? ^ . - _ _ . 
ThuSj ^^he Issue lay unsettle , Though agreement w^ld be. reached ^that^ . - 
for example s not all 16 year olds were at the SMie level of deyelopment, .^^ 
no agreement was obtained as f whether a better criterion might be by ^ 
"coapetency" .or by "stage," ^ Later we will raise this issue when we , ^ ^ 
talk aboilt 'policy in a later section entitled: "Final Notesr Qonflicting S 
\Crlterla for Defining Adulthood," , 

' / ■ . 21 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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In marked contrast to the exchanges reported above was the 
consensus over three separate issues- (1) the distinction between 
the concept of "adolescence" and the concept of "youthj" (2) the 
prevalance of popular "myths" about adolescence, and (3) what we know to 

be "normal problems," 

' . fj - 

Divergent Concepts: Youth and Adoleacence 

One participant began by asserting that though the terms of "youth" 
and "adolescence" were often used interchangeably ^ they should not , be* 
The concept of adolescence^ he said, has psychological and physiological 
origins, like the research on puberty or competencies; youth as a cqncejpt 
has more social and political connotations. Wien European social scientist 
speak of "youth" for example * they do not necessarily refer to teenagers^ 
but to a social or political entity whose mp^bers^iip Includes many who 
have long since passed adolescence. The age group which is now included 
under the heading of "youth" ranges between the ages of 10 and 30; the 
age group within the range of adolescence is far less broad. 

Historically^ "youth" originated with the development of Industrial^ 
liation, said one participant * and compared to the history of human life 
on earthp is very recent indeed. The size of the class of individuals 
called "youth" is directl> and inversely proportional to their demand in 
,the labor market I . the more the demand , the less the number of youth; the 
more the demand, the less they can be spared, and the more pressure there 
is for them to #nter economic roles identical with adults* Furthermores 
said this same participant ^ It is not surprising to find that support for 
compulsory schooling and other rights and privileges rose in popularity 
\t the same time as the deinand for adolascent labor was diminishing. 



Then came a particularly insightful observation. It is Intereiting, said 
tMe. participant > that '^youth*' are not only a result of the Industrial 
revolution^ . but in terms of stze of group ar© mostly a product of the post-World 
War II genarationj particularly within the U*S, Only since the war have 
significant proportions of the age cohort' been able to attend pOBt= 
secondary educational institutions. Furthermore^ "youth" is considered 
a time in life when experimentation and exploration are high pridrititSt 
Therefore J it should not come as a surprise' that with this first youth 
generation now well integrated into the highest reaches of our technocracyi 
the age range of "youth" keeps getting entended upward. Perhaps It 
will ultlmatiely be defined as interminable. This upward extension of 
youth age range has had the effect of expanding the value of experimental 
tlon and eit;ploratlon into higher and higher age and occupational ranges* 
But all of this is dependent upon a' healthy economy. If there is ever 
another general depression^ then those who are considered youth will 
become cotarminal with those who are considered adolescents* ThuSj said 
one individual, we don't simply observe youth as a category in the 
life cycle. We create it, just as we create many other social categories 
that we place ourselves In. * . 

* 

Popular M yths Concerning Adolescence 

The second point of concurrence had an even more pronounced effect. 
The subject was adolescence "myths*/. Specifically, the central objection 
seemed tp^'be over the popular myth that adolescence was a period 
of Inevitable and special "storm and stress," or that youth were "alienated." 
To understand adolescenca better, said one participant, we will have to 
explore all the stupid assumptions about it, especially those that say 
that it is the no--man's land between childhood and 'adulthood. This is 



a horrible concept. Who la in no-man*s land? There Is something very 
specific about adolescence as part of the life cycle,, ^o be dure. But 
when we look at what adolescents have in conmon, it isn't all storm and ^ 
atreas, it isn't all sterotype. 

Another participant was even more poignant. We have^ he aaidj on 
the one hand a basic contradictlfon between the literature on adolescence 
which would ^not support a universal atorm and stress ideology^ and the 
popular madia and governnient agencies on the other* Perhaps we should 
turn the issue around and ask why it is that adults in the press and in the 
government are so eager to consuaie these kinds of messages. Is it because 
of an economic fear? Perhaps the hostility towards adolescents is a 
problem worth investigating in Itself* 

Norj in a third participant's mind, was there much doubt about who 
to blame for the distortions of ^information. Much of the alienated ^ ^ 
youth image, she said, has been perpetrated by Federal funding policies. 
Social scientists have been funded to Investigate problems in an attempt 
•to deal with what was perceived as a crisis situatloh. Bo much of the; 
funded research has focused on deviancysMther than normality ^ So to improv. 
the quality of adplescetjce researchi we shouft^-d^ two things i (1) try 
and determine that which encompasses normal adolescence, and (2) cl^an 

up our own house in terms of what we^ focus upon* ^ ; 

i . = ■ , - . . _ 

Prebleae in Adolescence ^ich are Normal 

\ l^astly, there was a sense of agreement^ that every stage in the life 
cycle contained problems* problems which were not crises, but "which occurred 
normally* Therefore, in no way did fiha normal problems call for public - , 
Intetventioti. The question then was what were they. " ■ i 



There were severai responses. One came out of a comparison between Indus 
trial and non^lndus trial societies. It was poin^d ^out that in non-industrial 
societies, the notion of autonomy which today we think typifies "adulthood 
was only possessed by those we would characterlEe as "elders," the very 
oldest^ the very wisest, and the most notable. For other adults, it was 
normal 'to spend all. the rest of the years in preparation for that autonomy, 
and while in preparation, having the kind of relationship to authority 
which we would today think charadterizes adolescence* Thus the Impli- 
cation was that in other societies, being "in preparation" f autonomous 
decision-making occurs over most of one^s lifetime. And therefore, to 
ba In a state of preparation should hardly be looked upon as abnormal ' 
for our children, or to be consldtered a "probl^" requiring intervention* 

Other nomal problems which were mentiDned were the following* (1) 
proldnged fihinclal depen a natural desire for some independence; 

(2) distance from a structure of power I (3) the process of moving Qut ; 
of the legal status presently occupied and into another, v^=7> 

As one participant put iti All of th^se are normal problems.. This 
means that no matter what level of intervention Is conceived they cannot 
be avoided. It is normal for nonadults to feel that they would like to 
end their financial dependence, that they would like to become decision- 
makers (especially over their own destiny), and also to feel 
unsettled duiring the process of becoming adults. But this is a normal 
part of growing up . 
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SESSION IV 

The Relationship of the Adolesc«ncfe Riisearch 
Comaunity to the VarlouB Branches of Government 



Quest Ion I - ' , 

Legislation, reeear^ polley ^ md program direetlons with respect to 
young ehildren ire all helvlly and consistently influenced by the research 
and'' development eoffimunity* Is the same equally true with respect to ado- 
lescence? If not,, what steps might you suggest as appropriate to amalga- 
mate adolescence research concerns and to comunicate them? 
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The Laak of Adolegcenies Resaargh RepreBeBtatlon ^ . ' * 

One thing bfeeame obvious to the participants right from the 
-beginning In this eeasion, and that was the lack of representation of ^ ■ 
^ the adblescenca research coiranunity within government. It also 
quicld.y became obvious that this was due to one reason more than any other i 
the fact that there was no adolesceuce research community organized. > 
Cartalnly there were organisations concerned with problems involving 
young people* But these lobbies rarely had an Interest In promoting research 
beyond their particular problem. As one individual put iti ^en it comes 
to legislation lu the area of youths somehow normalcy or "the developmental 
view" really has no lobby at all. The delinquency people have a lei by* 
The 'runaway people have a lobby, the service people and the adolescent 
pregnancy people all have lobbies. But where is the lobby which would 
encourage the research and programs to bring about understanding of normal 
development? The central concern of these "problem lobbies," Is p by def initio 
to solve S problem. But their particular problem^ serious, may ' 

in fact involve a very small portion of - young people. By comparison, 
the processes of socialising the young, a problem ^Ich affects everyone, 

fx ' ' _ 

goas comparatively unattended and unrepresented. . 

The reason for the lack of adolescence research organization was 
also clear, and was '.clearly stated. Said one participant i rthlnk it Is 
worth laying on the table what we all teaow. As researchers we have back- 
grounds which place a. premiim on individual autonomy, skepticism, and 
antrepreneurship. I share ^these concerns and these values. At the same 
time, I think most of us, are aware of the real problems which are associated 
with fragmeatatton, with ■maintaining diffuse Interests. Parhaps the ; time 
Is right for some concentrated activity which. If nothing elM, would organize 
an on-going intellectual exchange focused around adolescence research. 



Five other participants reiterated similar themes » and though each 
concludad that there should be some organization to adolescance research^ 
they reached that conclusion from different rofutes* For this reason, it 
would be worth preeenting*a sumiary of their opinions* They were as 
follows: 

^ 1, I see a lot of sense in all the theories which have come up at 
this Workshop, but somehow wa must begj^n to form policy* We need to bridge 
the methodologies of the social and behavioral sciences, and maybe tbgather 
with the eKpsrtise of the clinician, we can begin- , - 

2*^ 1 tell you, I think we have been on a very discouraging course. 
Children and youth, and youth especially, have had an awfully hard time 
in getting any kind of recognition in the Federal govermttent. I would 
\certalnly like to see a structure developed which would react better to j 
■the needs around, children and youth 4.n a way that fits what I think are 
tiSe research needs. But 1 do not seie that coming from pressure within [ 
government; 1 can only see it occurring as a result of presaure from the out-- 
side* ' . 

3- Once' there was a very strong unit ^n the Federal government called 

the Children's Bureau, It had the ear of the President ^ich was very 

rare because few could get that close* At the time it was effective and it 

. ^ ■ ^ . ■ " . . - ^ . ._ . 

was a factor over the years for children. Now 1 wish we had units which 

were using the term youth or adolescence prominently because otherwise 

the focus will be on children and be interpreted as meaning young a^hlldren, 

4, The Federal goverment in both service and research efforts 

should contln^lly scrutinize the rationale for lumping children and 

youth together to be sure It la not overdone or lhapproprlate. 



- . / ' 'L ^ ■ ■ " 

; 5. , Since youth is rarely a live category in university budgets 

. and .youth research is a fragmented activity, I think we can all agree that 

we need some way to speak for a group with respect to youth research. 

This woujd be doing everyone a service, including the larger society. We 

should find some forms some organization to do this, Wliether it is in or 

out of govarimenti whether we have agreement on methodological Issues 

V (even disagre^ents can be productive), is really less important than 

having people' in this field beiiig able . co keep each other aware of where 

the most substantive work is going,. 



lections to an Adolescence Research Organization 

To this subject of an adolesrance research organisation, two objection 
were raised s one was answered^ one was not. The more controversial of 
the two (at least among those present) was the issue of .whether or not 
' . adolescence des'^rved to be separated out from the study of early childhood^ 
from middle age, 'or frQ% growing oldi in fact whether adolescence could . 
be understood without also studying Its relationship with all other phases 
of the ''life-cycle." We should not consider adolescence as an age cate- 
gory separate from other age categories, said one participant; it only 
encourages unnecessary competition and artificial distinctions* Logically 
adolescence is only one stage In a life cycle, of problems and policies, 
and research should be allocated in that conteKt, with that understanding, 
l.e.i. without competition between life cycle phases* 

This view was answered by two individuals, one who pointed to the 
- legitimacy of speclallzatloni another who pointed out that there were ^ 
- differences between approaches to research policy, and approaches to 

program policy. Said the first i ^ No one should lose sight of adolescence 
• as It relates to other categories of tha life span, but this should not 



mean that one cannot take one part of the life span and be aapecially 
'concerned with it. For instance, the senior citizen has recently been 
studied more and we have lacreased our knowledge and understanding from'' 
that special focus* The same is true for early childhood. It definitely 



is part of the life cycle' but nevertheless ^ we have focused upon it 

because we wanted to understand it better* 1 think the study of adolescence 

is worthy of similarly concentrated attention. 

The second participant phrased her comnent in the following manner: 
Research t she ^aid, can legitimately concentrate upon age categories * 
but similar specializations in programs Is more diffldJ^lt to justify. 
Adventure has been suggested as being beneficial f orA ygiing people to . 
have. But there is such a thing as adventure for old people or for 
families*. Farhaps other groups deserve adventure or parks or whatever 
Just as much as. youths* Theteforey when making services available 
we should pethaps structure it across other dimensions and so reduce the 
potential for alternative groups viewing themselves as neglected. 

The second objection to an organisation representing adolescence 
research was concerned not with the fact that ^t may be unnecessary^ or 
too diffusej or too redundant of similar activity^ but that it didn-t 
go far enoughs As two participants contendedi the main problem of achieving 
access to policy was the lac^s^of respect attributed to . all social 
science* Said one^ Many decisionmakers are not social scientists and 
cannot be expected to Independently^lnterpret for themselves all the 
varieties of information coming out of "^p^r work. If we had a consortiimj 
like the bne under discusaion a moment ago'^ should one of its functions . 
be to recomiknd relative research efforts? ^t^^ the moment I don* t believe 
that the research conraunlty heavily l^^ences legislation, research policy, or 



-So ■ ' ^ ^ ' ^ / ^ ^ 
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program direction. I question that. 1 thirfc that the social ecientlst 
is uaually discounted and that decisions usually are made on the basis of 

values. * ^ . ^ 

Said another! One indication of how under "-represented the adolescence 
research cdimaunlty is in: public policy is to look at the maka-ilp of the 
President's Science Advisory Coiimiittee. Ihis committee is organized simi- 
larly to the Cpuncll on Economic Advisors ^ with a five-^person council. 
The best reports indicate that these five. Individuals will Include two 
physicists^ a physical chemist, a matheMtician, and probably ,,a microblologia 
if that person is very micro* Now this has seme very real import and 
perhmbs we should be concerned not just with the under-^representation of 
the adolescence research conmiunity, but with all social science* 

In sum, the general feeling ^ong the participants was that there was 
a role to be played by an adolescence research community^ a "conmiunlty" 
which* by all accoimts, was presently unorganised. In part , the lack of 
impact on the part of adolescence researchers could be attributed to the 
lack of accoimt given to the social sciances in general, to the tendency 
to form lobbies only aroirnd particular problems, and to the reward structure 
among researchers for independence of thought, and independence of stature. 
Nevertheless;; It was agreed that somehow these obstacles ought/to' be over- ^ 
come. We can learn two things from the group on aging, said one individual, 
ioT they have made great advances in demythblogiilng the press successfully, 
and in organizing themselves in other ways. 
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SESSION V 

Summary •Sasslon: The Future 
Role of the Federal Government 
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If one were, to bring farmers to Washington^ and ask them what the 
role of the Federal government should be with respect to fanslng* it' 
would not be aurprislng to find the ones invested In soy beans asking for 

more assitance and support for their crop, the mlk producers ""for their ' 

•i . ■- ^ 

products ^nd the corn producers for theirs* One might ekpect all 
would want the 'goverrment to do more for agrieulture In gerleralj but if 
poiisiblej for their investment in particular* 

This did not occur ambng adolescence researchers* Though we had 
eKpectations to the contrary^ the participants did not in any single-- 
minded wayi call for support and recognition of their particular subject 
areas, nor did they, in blarjcet terms, call for more adolespence research 
activity* Among a few, in fact, there was some auspiclon over the research 
role of the state (in the abstract) and no assumption that more youth 
activity sponsored by public institutions was therefore positive* 

A healthy debate took place over what positive roles the federal 
government could play, and issues fell into two distinct categories. One 
category dealt with theoretical policy , called Youth Pollcyi a i 
second dealt with practical reforms in the procedures for funding 
research, as well \as the synthesis and dissemination of information. 

Youth Policy . 

s Bring^ up the subject of Youth Policy and citizens will often say 
government should do "A" or *'B*" Not so among this group. The first thought 
^that c^e to mind were precedents in the abuse of power in socialising young 
people* Some expressed the ^sentiment that government should have no policy, 
or that it shbuld have a diversity of policies, but not just one. If we 



are to consider a national policy with respect to youths said oAe gcholati 
then we should remeifflber * two tilings i that unlike the old Nazi Ideaj it ^ ^ 
should not hm one mov.ewent, but secondly and in contrast, it should prpvide 
the wherewithal to encourage diversity. It is this diversity which is a. ^ 
touchctone of this country^ and its eKcltement. 

^ Parhapa the encouragement of" diveraity was what a second individual 
h^d in n^lnd when he suggested that a successful Youth Policy should be 
broad enou^ for It. to ^^ave an prlentatlbn, but not specif to enough to 
carry it to^otti/y " ' ' ' . ^ 

: Bu^ even li a Youth Policy is not mi' f'^mff or oppressive, still there 
were equity considerations ihvoived in tr* adolescents differently^ 

than adults* Said one participant f There is no national Mult policy , 
therefore / any youth pqllcy: would only exac'erbate differences between adult 
and nonadult populations. Treating nonadiilts differently', like the juvenile 
Justice system^ has both positive and riegative imfilications. On the one 
hand, it can protect | on the other hand, it can eKpect behayloi:; from one 
population which isn't expected from another. The question is whether ydutfiS , 
should be under closer scrutiny than adults, ' 

Thr^e additional;, suggestions were made vis a vis a National Youth 
Policy, one had to do with age segregation^ a sacdnd with nomal urges, 
such as the search >f or adventure j a Jthird with the need to improve the 
quality of debate on adolescence^ We will auinmarlze : each, in turn* 

Taking reference from the Panel On Youth and other reports which conclude 
that today's adolescent is more segregated by age group, onft partlcipaht sug-^ 
gestad that this problem shou^ld be one addressed by a National Youth Policy* 



^He said it in this Wayi one 'problem which youth'policy should consider ' , 
ihould be that of gegregationp not sagregation in its traditional racial 
interprstatiani but segregation in terms of many necesiary ^eKperieneesi 
Bsgragation from the very old, or the very youngi frora the very sick; as . 
well as from those of different cultures, values and statuses. One objec^ 
tlve of a youth policy should _ be to encburage a diyersity^f experience ^ 
and so break these enclai^es of culture, age and class* The ultimate objec- 
tive should be .to facilitate development , not the remediation, of specific 
problems. ^ 

Another concern was that there" "be some way to deal with normal, ado- 
lescence urges such as the need to seek challenge and adventure. Said , 
this partlcipahti There are normal urges in all adolescents, for example, 
the urge for adventure. A national policy should/ ancourage young people r 
to saak adventura. It should encourage aKchanges bfetween pppulations of 
you: paopleV If national policy simply means that we are supporting 
positiv€j.y -soma of these urgas Instead of twisting youth behavior, then 1% 
am for national policy. / ^- ■ 

The issue of sponsoring access to adventure as part of a national policy 



repor^/n| 



diCBjf the criticism referred to in reporting session IV, that while a policy 
to encourage specialization in researc^^ seemed altogether reasonable^ a 
policy to encourage the specialiEatib^ of services seemed far more difficult 
to justify. Furthermore, one. indlv^^dual went on to say that he didn't think 
we actu ily had enough taowledge to^establish a national policy torard youtH 
services, but that we did know enpugh to establish one toward youth research. 



. There was one last comnent having to do with a national youth 
policy* Nevertheless s this last comaent served to amellprate the proble 
people had.diffarentlatlng program policy and research polidy and to ; 
emraaarlze ttie general eentiment with respect to role of governffient. 
One role, said this participant, wh^ch the ' government should help to 
play, is, to help improve/the quality of p\^lle -debate/on adolescence. 
There Is no other stage in the life cycle so much at the mercy of the 
mass media. It is very difficult to pick up a Sunday paper or magazine 
in any part of the coimtry which doesn't have some kind of article that 
purveys a set of myths about adolescence, not the least of which is 
the "storm and stress" Ideology, or the asamnptlon of non-pluralism, 
non-dlverslty and great conformity. ^ Somehow there has been a need for 
pieople to stereotype adolescence in tems of a very, few, very narrow" 
mythological categories and it seems to be that there are some; educatlona 
tasks to be done here, , 

Specific Suggestions : Qovernment Centers for Dissemination 

and Improving Funding Procedures 

what the government could do to "imprjjye the ^debate-* was a subject 

for considetabie discussioni Some suggested that there should be high 

quality centers for the dissemination of research a^d analysis, others 

suggested that. the government should sponsor research workshops on 

particular Issues, or that it regularly help publish a 6erles of research' 

S3mthese8. Thm discussion progressed in this way. One participant said 

the following^ There are two things which bothered me with respect to 

the federal role, and I think other people are aware of them; One is 

the tremendous fragmentation and the tremendous gaps with reference to 



those researeh products ones they are sent back to government, 
sfecond is . that there ought to be a special^ ^er^ent instltutidn ot 
center for the collation and synthesis of research knowledge on ado-., 
lescence. Perhaps this could join on a donsortlum basis with 
other centers itt the private sec tor and get together on courses ^of 
action. I thiric a consortium at least could do something towards 
making the. research enterprise Itself more productive by exchan|lng 
information;. eKchanging faculty, and doing some mutual planning. That 
proeasa in its. own right would be sufficient to ^warrant the development 
of a consortlifln, ' ^ 

Another participant agreed* What we do need^vshe said, are a 
series of on-going research centers for keeping tabs on what is normal, 
like the social indicators put out by the National Center for Healthy 
Statistics, furveys which have well-chosen probability samples and a good^ 
source of research d^ta, , . . ' 

A third participant suggested this! Perhaps government could serve 
the public interest hy sponsoring a series of workshops for people who _ 
write about adolescence in the mediae oit «or those who write legislatiori 
concerning adolescence. The task should be to rid legislation of 
mythology and to dedramatiEe. to deconflictuallEe people's understanding 

of the adoleacence era. ' 

But thesa centers, workshops and research synthesas sugge . :ed did 
not pass without reaervation. Said one participant i The idea that 
there la a valiia-free synthesiB ol research is a myth. But some emphasis 
might he placed upon those, studies- in which the investigator's ooncluslons 
were Opposite f rom hlr Kypothesei . Syntheses might he made slmultaneousiy 
by individualB of divergent vlewa. There are ways to overcome the ■ 
problems of biaa; ^ * 
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Attd a seepnd participant demurred in this wayi A cotisortiim ie a 
nice idea p only if it is research-oriented and if the priftary focus « " ^ 
at this stage of the g^e. is research* If it has anything to do with 
.social/political thingp y, • I say forget it* I know for example, that - 
the American Society for Adolescent Psychiatry pulled out of the 
National Coordinating Council for Children and Youth because participation 
simply wasn't worth it. They just argued among themselves and there 
was just nothing concrete that Qam& out of it. v 

There were also practical suggestions made which had to do^with 
..procedural matters such the process of funding research. In any 
discussion of the relationship of the adoleecence. research community 
to the federal government ^ paid one participant ^ the subject of 
government procedures must be raiaed. Ktere are too many ^contracts and 
not enough grants i there is too little bidding which . is genuinely com- 
petitive; too much wiring; and too fast due dates and hurried procedures 
to do ^^n honest, job* V . 

The balance between contract and g^ant research arrangements was 
the stimulus for someone else's concern, ^ald this indi-^ldual: I am 



disturbed by the fact that the grant system Njs under attack. More and 
mora research is ^et out by means of contract^. This increasingly ' 
concentrates the decisions for both the direction and the administration 



of raseairch into the hands of a smaller niOBber of people* I think the 
adolescence resaarch conmiunlty should have 'more, of " a role in taking 
the responsibility for decidirfg what is most useful and relevant. 



; \ But the did not naively ;view the lack. .of qompetlti^^ 

the'l^ck of direction f rom* the profesaipnal eonffiiunity as a 

^adfr by poor administration In the Federal Agencies sponsoring tesearch, - As ; 
ohte participant put iti With .respect to the lack of competition one aource 
of the problem lie#; in CongreiiV Too of ten restHctlons are^put in^ 
authorizing legialation as to who can bid, irtiat percentagei/must go to cer- 
tain cateEories of institutions j or in what OTOunt to certain geographical'^ 
lacations. In no way do all problems of getting pdor research lie in Federal 
Agency research adrainist ration. ' 

Responsibilities of the Research Community . \ 

More than we had expected, it must be said that these Individuals ^ 
each with vested interests in government research activity, were fair 
about the irl own rasponsiblllties to thfelr colleagues, and tp the wider 
public conununity * For ex^ple, one salf ' that when justifying 
for research we scholars need to be clear about what we mean by the word 
**utillty.'* Public support Jor research Is clearly related to p^r being 
"able to demonstrate that'^k^^ used to help people, - This. can_ 

range all the way from our understanding normal aevelopmental processes 
and developing tolerance for understanding up to specific pfograimnatic , 
designs. I think no matter where we stand on the aKtent of uttlity tliut 
the re. Is room for all of us to agree on this J that there should be some 
demonstrable outcome of our work that the public or government ought to be 
Informed about. ,^ ' ■ , 



"Rgsaareh" has been abused so oftaik and in so raany 'wayS| that it would 
seem easy to be antag^lstlc to eKpresslfans" of optlmiem abbut Its Impact, 
ANave^thelesSi^ even among these veteranSp there .was optimism and this was 
' aia apt istltm worthy of our attention. Said one individual i There is one 

mors myth that maybe we should not appreciate and that is ^the supposed 
. lack d^f affsct of research like this one, I have 

h#d a fascinating exparlaiics being able to follow the movement for the 
retarded citizen pretty much from the starts I have:gone to these meetings 
and have seen people come away unhappy and dissatisfied ■ thinking they 
really didh-t get much done, and yet I have seen fantastic commitments 
being made and lives being greatly altered, as a result not only of what 
resaarchers have dohei but also as a result of meetings like this* "We '\ ^ 
wprry that if we say something unoriginal we have failed; but redundancy 
itsel£r is not hecessarily bad/ worry .that nothing, gets dissemiriated; 
yet I can show you lives that have been changed that have come about as a 
result of ideas j mathodSs processes^ and propositions that were found in ^ 
a^ritlr a t u¥e~wh Ich supp o s edly nobody ever useSj or from studies that ware 
supposedly gathering dust somewhere. It is. said that individuals psycho- 
logically channel their, behavior based upon their anticipations. Well, 

; • ^ ■ _ ;^ ■ \ : ^ /. ■ ^- ^ ^ ■ " . 

my: anticipations have been altered here and I'm not jsure whose idea 1 
will steal and implement but I assure you, I have some skill in these 
matters and where I, come from there will be some commitments of resources 
that might not otherwise have been made as a result of what I haye 
heard «- j /» ' ' ' 



.Another participant expressed his feelings about the day-and-a- 
half Workshop, and ^cbnclude^ that It had been particularly meaningful 

evaluation was subjective to be surkp. but one not isolated from 
what was felt by others. He said it this way i .1 am trying to sort but 
'how I might comant on what has happended at this me«ing. Before 
coming 1 knew that there would be a whole bunch, off different people 
from different institutions and that we might have a chance to play tennis 
with a lot of different ideas and concepts^ But- that irf itself is 
rather like Jello and hard to hang onto and 1 had no idea what might 
reilly come out of such 4 thing. Now at the end when I sit back and; 
think about being here for a day and. a half in terms of processee^^where 
we wenfe--I think Iwould conciude that maybe we did get some place. 
At least i know some namep and faces that are s|mllar to me in a lot of 
ways. You know we belong to 27 or 33 different organizations and are^, 
probably ovqrcbmmitfied as It is to meefcings; etc.- The Idea of having 
another hurts. But even after knowing this, I agree, 1 think we should 
get It together. C , ' . . ■ 

Finally, one other individual sunned up his feelings in this way: 

fnn l^arii g»ne thing from our experience here; one thing that 
can be, said for our. government is that it is one of the few in the world 
that arranges to organize the opposition! . ; 



- N^OLESCENCE RESEAROI OPINION AND NATIONS YOUTH POLICT: 
^ftlM Wl KNOW MD WHAT TO DON^T KNOW ; 



^ = This sactlon heading Is a mlsriomert for it is 0f ten true that , to 
eanfim the fact that we do not know something is to state a new fact that 



' we know. In our opinioris po ^find out s /and to' admit that there Is^ pomathlng . ''w 



ddnVt know" la just as Importaiit a goal as to find out and to reabh agree- 
ment- on wTiat we do Imow* So wfe have no apologies foi tha subjects on 
which wa have no agrement and the questions for whleh we have no answers. 

With Respect to Eights and Privileges _ ^ 

Vs. Obilgatlons and Rasporislbill ties s " ^ 

There was unanimity that healthy addleacence devalopment should contain 

^ both el»BientSj that these alaments should be balanced > and that this balknde 

was highly specif ic; with respect to agSp competence and cofflmunffcy norms . 

^ To be cOnsiderei\a cpmnunltys whether It be fjamily or, nation, ^ / 

have to be- some basic, agreed^jipon tenets. If there are none, than ^ 

the conunuhity will cease to function as a community. . ' , ^ 

/ : V We do not know whether age or competence^ is the more accurate criterloh 

for granting prlvilegaa or -responsihlli^tiea , Nor: do we k^ow : if . compatence . 

Isa functibn of getting older, or whether; the community has to provide 

■ these experipnce before a competency can develop • For example, we do ' 

'not yet faibw whether adults dariva their sense of responsibility from 

■"^ having had the power to make decisions for themselves as youths, or whether 

adult responsibility results from ifatching responsible adults f rom wtthln 

non-decisioh-making roles as youths. The difference is crticlal, and the 

lack of consensus on this issue is one. example of something we. don' t know 

becoming in Itself, something we do. v , 



^ TOls dllemm Is not likely to be sdlve^V clearly there is no 

siiBple' answer. Young paopla need -to experience foaking decisions for 

^/themselves, but young people also need social constraints. What ' 
know is that they need both* What we don't know is in what balance, and 
for whom. These are questions whicb^ the research cplmiunity can help elu- 
cidate by virtue of studying precedent, but questions which the cotounlty 
needs decide by virtue of philosophy. - V 

With Respect to Norttal Adolescence ; , 

An understanding was reached that most adQlescents develop in ways 
that ^re not deviant, hoyever^ one defines the term deviant. Most ado-- 
"lescents reach adulthood without having entered the Juvenile justice 
sytem, without having run--away from home, and without having psychological 
traiffl^ sufficiently serious to be defined as "mentally at risk*" 
-.y Hiere was a unanimous concern for normal adolescents, who they are 

and how they develop. %tod ther^^s a genuine feeling that as; a topic , 
adolescence has been subjected to pronounced amQunts of mythology^t to . 
misrepresentation and to social prejudicei that many of these myths 
look upon adolescence as a period of universal "stOTjni stress and 
alienation!'' and that the perpetration of these myths has been eKacerbated 
by local and Federal govermient agenjciep. ' ' 

Thus ^e kno# that despite current waves of fear, about drugs ^ 
- violences 8eKs non-^employment, anomie or parental conflict i noiroal 
. incidence is not as bad^as what is feared * The need for an intelligent 
< and balanced perspective was so pronounced on this particular^ issuer that^^ 
we believe the. subject deserves to be thought out clearly^ and perhaps 
youth development strategies retooled accordingly^ . \. 



Hoimvart to deeide preclssly what behavior is nbrmalr and precisely 
What behavior^is deyi^t is not easy, and tha truth is that there ie no simp 
formula for'Us to follow. Public opinion may Jiff er fifom researeh opiniont 
and research Opinion may differ from advocate opinion* exact point 

at which ^ a given ac^ ceases to be within the range of normal and permiss-- . 
able» and. at which it enters th^ deviant areM and therefore becomes unper- 
missable, is not a subject of consensus* ^ ^ . . 

But frOT the discussion at this Workshop we do Ifnow this much, that^ 
there are certain problems of adolescence which are norml problems and 
which should not be considered, deviant* . For example, the problems of 
being "in preparation'' for adulthood are normal. These can include^ 
financial dependence and distance fr™ a structure of power,^ Furthe^dre, 
the value of knowing that these ahd" other prbblems occur nommlly, pre-- ) 
eludes the tfeed to eliminate thOT ttirpugh intervention efforts, and saves 
those efforts for adolescence problems more amenable to amelioration. 

With Respect /to the Influence of the School 

/From^f these discussions it beeame evident . that schools, as diverse 
as tl;^y may be^ do expose young people to -the norms of work and authority* 
ThMe character istics may be in quantities which are overr-abundantj or 
insufficient, depending upon the example and , upon one*s personal credo* 
Furtherm^^rep it is evident that Schools serve both manifest and latent 
functions, but that for many populations and particular:ly middle class 
populations (regardless of ethnic background) the school performs sur- 
'prislngly well. V This .opinion It was felt, wie much In' contraBt to popular 
Ideology.'' ' ' . * " ' • ' 



Wlth'Respsct to Youth Policy and V ; ■'. ■ " . . 

: the Role of the Federal Goveitiment '\{. 

Individuals held V strong views on these issues , but there were four 
areas of convergence p the need to tinders tand adoleeeence better and there-- 
fore the need to both sea it in relation to other stages of life but ; 
to also j^pfielaliEe attentlcjn on ,it| the prevalence of popular myths about 
^ adolescence which deserve to be ei^osed 4^^^sueh| the belief that diver- 
sity and pluralism are not only abundan^^ but laudablei and finallys that 
the most creative role that government ean.play is one of' "facilitator" 



for intelligent debate* In factV ^thes^ areas of agreement were summarise i 
by one of the participants, ' In part^ she 4aid this i that when it comes 



to ideas we will never know the final ^things but I think we have reached 
some donsansus here about four issues ^ and -they are these i ' 



\1« We all agree that adolesci^de is one part of a normal genial 
life^cyclei process. But at the same time ^ there is nothing wrong with 
lopking at^parts of the life cycle, . . 

2. We all agree that there are an enormous nimibar of myths' floating 
ai'purfd about adolescence (for instance that the family is falling apart) ^ 
that\our jpb Is to check into these myths i and if possible play a role 

in correct Ing them with the general public* I thinks that we had basic 
disagrefenients over approaches but that is a ^secondary issue. 

3. -I think we all aigree, and we all say "yes" to, the fact that^ 
pluralism and\diverslty exists and that it is "good ," and in terms of policj, 
it ought to be encouraged* * * . ' 

\ 4. I have\learned'' a lot about the role of governmant here, the 
kind of things we sometimes forget.. I don^t ever want to see politics 



laid on UB and have a terrible fear of dictators. But here I a© far more - 
optimistic and excited, for 1 think wfi can agree about eeeing the governfbant's 
role as that of a facilitator. 1 think we are going to. have to thirik about ^ 
what "that memo. Perhaps -it means to facilitate co^uni cat ions among goverh- 
ment units; I never realised how many units arf dealing with youth* I . ' 
mean 1 knew ; about it, but it becomes Intensifiid when^yqu sit here'. But the 
facilitator rolevrhoweVar interpreted, would be a positive orie,^ ^ ^ 

Final Notes ^ :^ ° 

' After thinking over the eKchanges at this Youth Research Workshop we 
fiave three brief additiorial notes to present with .respect . to' policy . One ^ 
concerns, how a pommunity might decide who copes undey a youtiiv policy. The 
^second suggests a modest reform to publicly supported researhh. The third 
advances specific themes which should be included in a future research 
agenda, ■ . ^ 

. 1; Who Comes Undar a Youth Policyi Conflicting Criteria DefininR '\ 
AduTCKSod , Since the environment of each age group is different , some suggea't 
that adolescent rights and obligatldns should be allocated on the basis of age 
categories, with each year implying an increment of some kind. Oh. the other 
hand, age differences may be significant for one behavior or activity, and 
not another, ' Deciding which individual is more responsible ii complex, the 
concept of responsibility, ranging over the followingi finances, .information, 
judgment I and impulse control . So others suggest that we allocate rights and 
^obligations not on the basjs of age, but on the basis of competency at handling 
one of these rea,ponisibillties i Nevertheleas, the depth to this compleKity can 
be. illua^tra|ted if we 'remind ourselves that there are many "adults" who are not 
responsible; in any of these categories of competence* ■ , =1 



7 iut ae one partielpant put it, a "competeocy" cacmot be scientifically 
da^ermlnedj almost any kind of .job can be dona some other wayp^and 
competencies achieved by some other method,^ Policy requires, a unlfo^ cri-- 
terlon,' fair to everybodyi and not subject to vast^ ranges of interpretation, > 
So in allocating responsibility, comiiunitles* are faced with* a'dileoaiai the 

definition and mpasuremMt of competencies is inadequate for their use' in / 

\ ' " ■ ■ . " . . \ , . ■ 

olicyi but more uniform & iter la I such as is inadequate scientific 

terms. ■ . . ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ ■ ' - 

In deciding "for whom a policy should apply, perhaps we should revert to 

utillEing obvious demarkatlona, such as legal age parameters. For however 

inadequate^ other age categories may be for explaining the activities of a giv 

individual, the fact is- that all Individuals live under the' rule of law, and 

f or ' e^sample, ^those under a given age are not allowed, to . legally make^ ' 

certain decisions Independent of adult aponaorshlp. So lu tlie- future, 

when gearing*^ soc ial policy to "dependent" childrto, legal age can bg 

useful for defining what" w^a t^^^ dfeperident, fpr ^t has be^avlotal Impli-^ 

pitlons which are, in point of fact, universal. 

.2 . Proactive Research . Current publicly-sponsored research on ado-. 

leseenca contalris inherent partialities resulting^Jrom Its processes of 

sponsorship* Popular pressure builds up to "solve" whatever 'is currently 

perceived as a crisis; legislation is sponsorad whlch^wndates one or another 

branch of tha administration to discover t^he problem' s^W^aJaAce, causes, 

and solutions; and subaaquently funds raiy or imy notjM allocated^ to it, 

Punding will frfequently depend upon the perceived level of crisis, and 




this ,ean creatu usure on the responsible research Branch to magnify _^ 
v Its prevalence. THls prdcesa has occurred with .respect to problems of run- 
\-y wa^s, drug use, adolesce^^t pregnancies * schdoL.^drop-'Quta and teenage 

unemployftant iridepenkent from each other. From this process emerge three 
effedts- First, * the amount and nature of the research sponsored which is. 
partial to deviant behaVior* Second^ this process hinders the search for 
common causes while it ^i-^dea problems according to short-term pressure and 
administrative organlMtion. Th^rd, this style elicits = duplication of 
efforts divides support (e.!,-: drug use vs, runaway behavior as the most 
pressing problem), and theref re wastes ''resources* 
* ' Instead, . cohsideration should^ be given to ^conducting research "pro- 

*^ actively," rather th«i maintaining Jthis traditional process of "reactive v 
research." PrOactlv^^research might do things diiferently In twOvwaysr 
it should ^tcemptf to ^systematically investigate the linkagea among prablem 
behaviors; and secondly. It should,, at the same time, investigate the linkage 
among normal behaviors. A proactive approach would not Ignore' valid arfd \ 
significanv^dif ferences In behaviorfCnot all runaways are drug users or vice 
vefsa) , 4nd slmpllstically assume single causes for diverse phenomena. 
What proactive research would do; however, is to Investigate whether common . 
causes and common solutions do exist; it would spend a reasonable amount i 

/ - ■ \/ [ ^ 7 ^ ■ = ' . ' ^ ■ : .' . - 

of/ energy investigating why and how young people are sbciali^ed into* 

. / ^ ■ ^ - ' i . ^ ■ ' ' ■ . '■ " ■ ■ ■ - ■ . ■■ ' ' \ ] - 

becoming healthy adults,. Simply put, proactive^ research would atten^t^ to - 
understand the processes of adolescence, to help the sociallEation to adult- 
hood however possible, but: most importantly, to take steps ultimately 
to prevent problems over the next decide, which through traditional reactive 
research planning, wouldn't have b^en anticipated, ^ 



3. A Research Agenda for _t^3 Future| [ . 

One purpoaa of this Workshop was! to help generate a futu ^ direction for 
youth research^ But several ej,ementa which were introduced at the Workshop should 
be mentioned by way of an introduction* First, a research agenua should never 



pursue an idea in which there is no genuine question. Admittedly, no research 
or researcher is separable from personal preconceptions and commitments* Never^ 
thelesSj a research agenda should not be organized around a theme to which all 
participants know the answer ^ nor should that theme contain the simple" purpose 
of generating proof* 

Seconds a research agenda should be specific enough theoretically so that 

it has intellectual cohes ess. But no theme should be so specific that 

- . . . J . . . . . . 

it is destroyed by disputed elements j or so microscopic so as not to engage 

a wide^ variety of participants, ±,b,i so as not to **carry it to port." For 

example, the change in the mean age of puberty should not be a theme/for a 

research agenda on youth* That theme would fail, not for lack of a clear 

problems but for the lack of genuine political participation* ' 

Third, one of^"^^ functions of any govemment^spo|isored research agenda . 

should be to raise the quality of the public debate, this is not to imply 

that only through the govermnent can discussion be intelligent. Clearly that is 

not the case* What this implies is that for the most parts the debates over 

important themes in youth research are 'diffuse, are spread throughout academic 

^ ^ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . » : - ■ ^ . . t: ' 

journals and conferehceSs widely separated by time and by the financial ability 
to travel* ( 

This could be overcome by govemmeht. One function of any research agenda 
shpuld be to sponsor pjiblic formnss or "science courts for ve^ specif ic 
issuea in adolescence research* Through debate, where sides genuinely differ, ■ 
a research agenda can cpme to s dm/ valid conclusions, and program policy bene^ 
fit by .recommendations which are carefully constructed 
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Themas for a Research Agenda 

From this Workshops two themes seem to have emerged which meet the cri- 
teria for a viable research agenda; one has to do with rights and obligations, 
the second has to ko with the^ notion of coOTttunity. Both issues are real, and 
tap the conmitmenti of a multitude of researchers, professionals, politicians, 
and the public. ^4oth contain genuine questions and are not issues which need 
supporting evidence in order to justify a new idea for a progrMi* Both con-- 
tain elements which are debatable, which lend themselves to public attention, 
^nd which deserve' to be elevated and facilitated, by government. 



1, vmich Rights, Which Obligations, and When , ' 

; . This theme is eternal, but the fact that it would be unreasonable to 

expect a slnrple answer does not ih any way deny the need for answers to elements 

within it.r Let us illustrate by giving two exat^les* . 

(a) We know for a fact that even in the most, cpmpromlsing of "inner-city" 
milleiia, the majority of adoles:cents in school are not ^"terrorists" , Furthermores 
we also piow that social disruptions in a classroom can come to be tolerated 
to Bud^h a point that those who wish to learn cannot. Whenever these two assump- 
irtain, then the question to be raised by society is when and under what 



to Budh 
tlons p 



circumstjinces/ the minority should be confronted with thelrxaocial obligations 



(even til it /^piles-classroom exclusion), and when and under what circumstances 
the rightis ,of the majority to learn should be protected* 



nancies 



adult wom^ now has the right of control over her own body, and pregj 



/ 



can be terminated under specified conditions. On the other hand, d^s^lte 



the general diffusion of control devices, the rate of adolescent pregnancies/ \ 
has increased dramatically ^ The question is thisi does the teenage pregn^t 
woman /h^ve the same rights as an adult pregnant womam? Whether the answ^ to 



this is yes or no, there is a second questioni does an adolsscent *have the , 
right to family planning irrespective of parental opinion? 
I Under the broad theme of rights and obligations would fall many other 
issues discussed at this Workshop! how to define devlancyr whether to treat 
adolescence differently from youth; if it is more /meaningful to allocate responsi-- 
bility by virtue of having reached k "stage," by having demonstrated a particular 
competence I or by virtue of attaining a certain age* Within this discussion 
too Ilea the ultimate question to be. faced i whether society sholald give kids 
powet, or whether society should not give kids power , and under what clrctm- 
stances; whether and under what circumstances society should provide kids with 
more privileges,, and whether and under what circumstances society should make ^ 
more demands upon them* - ' 

2 * Notion ,of Community 

Contmunity is a much^used word* It has appeared in ediication ("Community- 
controlled"), in the planntog of Model Cities (elected representatives of the 
"comunity"), and in criteria for public agencies serving status offenders 
("comiunlty--based") * Nevertheless,\ though the use of the word has implied 
that these organizations contained bailc agreed-upon tenets^ those tenets have 
not always been clear, and on occasion did not exist. 

We know that a sense of "co^TOiiity'^ doe^xexlst, but that it may not be 
geographical. Its most fundamental element is Itinshlp* But there are also 
mpre aggregate elements to a successful sense of conffiunity. These might be 
represented by religious, ethnic or poiitical identlf icati'bns, and sOTietimes 
even by organizations to rid groups of particular problems (Alcoholics Anonymous, 
Weight Watchers, etc,)* The conmon element is that successful individuals 
are transcended by a social more, and do not permit themselves to act as individual 
in isolation from the expectations of those whom they respect* This is the ; 
motion of community. It has been found to be useful for understandJjig 



mowm chlidran f erf om better in echool, why some kids don't comlt crimes, and 
why some families stay together- It touches much of the research on education 
juvenile delinquency » occupational attainment, and youth participation. We 
think it is teljne to explore it, collate as much information as we can about it 
and come to a better imderstanding of how it works in families and how it 
works in larger groups. 

There may bt other themes to be derived from other Workshops. But these 
two are' not Ijaconsiderable undertakings* They do not necessarily imply 
massive amounts of new research or progrMi support* What they do imply is a 
new coord inat ion of eKistlng ideas and arguments. : At the commencement of the 
Workshop we pointedly asked the participants what the role for the Federal 
govermient might be, other- than to provide more monetary support. In short,. 
V this is their answer . . 
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APPENDIX 



SUMMARY OF POINTS RAISED 
IN EACH SESSION 
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SESSION I 

Mghts and Privileges vs. Obligations and^esponslbllitlefl . \ 

# One cannot diacuss onej without the otheri they are equal, Insepar^ 
able . ' ^ ; 



m But this balance is not always eOTmunicated, nor la it always 
accepted. 



a In fact p in some cases the two do contllct. 



0 Youths should have the right to specify and to change their own 
roles, ■ ^ - ' = , ' . ^ 1 / ^ ' 1 ^ . 

... ■ ■- - " ' " ■' ^'^^ ' ' '■■ r 



TJiere has been an over^emphasis of due process and the status quo, 
and an imder;-emphasie of the pursuit of happiness (defined ks . 
everyone's right to full personality deposition)* This pursuit 
should take, place in both work and in social relationships/* 



# It is normal to ^pect adults to worry about their part of obliga- 
tions and responsibllitiesi should we not aspect youth to do like- 
wise? V " ' - . 



# By asking youth to decide things, are we . not asking moria of youth 
than they should be asked €o do? 



We .should not force youth into cementing work. roles because our 
misguided notions about their "needs for decislqn-'makingi" we 
need to keep their options open, ^ 



Everyone's coticept ion of what a heaithy young person should be is 
both a private and a eoclo-polltlcal statement* 
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The qusstlon for our country is thlsi how far ean we take individuality, 
'without also actaiowledging aoeial reaponslblllty? ^ 



Our goal should be to preserve the benefits of individuality without 
its attendant horror show. 



In discussing the subject of obligations and ^Responsibilities we 
should omit several cotitoon myths. One is that Eastern (bloc) countries 
have more ideallstt^ The west already har 'ique ideological co^in- 
atlon^ ^or example^ the constitution. 



The pursuit. of happiness leads to a multitude of researchable quia- 
tionSs e.g.i informed eonsent-^-at what stage? Qr how can learning 
theory contribute to cooperation without killing Individuality? 



What does infomied consent- mean to someone who cahnot learn math 
because a kid out in the hallway has a gun pointed at his head? 



Before anything else, we must reach agreement on some basic assump- 
tionsi this is what defines a comaunlty. Whatever we agree upon is 
something we all want, e.g.i Sparta agreed upon t^e Importance of 
military training. From this basic agrafement, this basic manifesto * 
will come research questions. i 



All pursuit of happiness has two directions: instructional and 
hedoniatic. 



"niough the questiort given to us stated that equal rights have been 
extended to nonadults "without reason or logic" 1 do not belleye 
this is so| there has been both reason and logic involved^ and these 
have been spelled -out in court decisions ranging from freedom pf 
expression, to freedom of assembly and dress. 



Much of oiir moral dileiMia stems from our developmental dilemaia, for 
the development of eompetancies Is nbt linear^ And this is also 
true with the interaction of co|apetehcies* 



With respect to the pursuit of happiness, if the ideal does not equal 
, the reality, then why seek the ideal? \ 



We should not disousa "the pursuit of happiness" as a state of hav- 
ing no problems^ for happiness may lie In the pursuit itself* 



Wa should ask ourselves three questions: 

(1) tniat do we want our children to do? 

(2) What kinds of lives' do we want our children to lead? 

(3) What contributions do we w^ant our children to make to society? 



Does an Increase. in a child's competency le#d to his or her taking 
on more responsibility, br does taking on more responsibility lead to 
mora cOTipetency? . - \ . , - 



Should we concentrate our efforts on the Implications of recent legal 
decisions, or should we concentrate our efforts to precede them? 



To define the "status of children" /!& an eaiy task for the statistic- 
ian, but that Is an extremely shallow approach; — 



To understand the ecology of youth, and adolescince research is to 
know the tapllcatlons of interventions. For ^example, we know that the 
early Eiseriiower-^Benson-Nixon effort helped to gbt the sub-marginal 
farmer off the farmi but it also placed him in Detroit, in Bedford 
Stu^rvasant and other places. Perhaps if we had done some ecological 
research on the effects of our farm policy on Detroit and NYC^ the 
same decisions wouldn't have been made. 
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m If children are givan rights,^ the context to which they are appli- 
cable nied a to be specified. 



In defining the development of competencies we should not. rely up6n 
age gradess but upon the development of the ego. 



Is there such a thing as an independent "youth culture?" Wiether one 

belieyes yes or no it is a suitable empirical avenue for research* 



In our discussion of roles should we rely upon "constmfer" perspectives 
or scientific perspectives | ^at if 88 petcent of the parent? believe- 
;that the appropriate role should be "k" but 88 percent of the experts 
believs the appropriate role, should be "y?'' \, ^ 



One question with which 'we shall all eventually be confronted is thisi 
ahould we n^otlvate people Ca) by the example of others , or (b) 
through social constraint? > 



In a way, just as fihe fabled professor of entomology after his ^ears 
of study ^might become enamored with his teoaltes, so might an expert 
in youth research become an. advocate. 



Agreement should not be necessaryi for advances in knowledge come 
from a dialectic of opiniotij- and breakthroughs often result from 
dialectics. 



• It might be helpful to us to look to the ecology of relationships 

between adult and adolescent* In other words, an adversary relation- 
ship mipht be nomal, but it is also normal for youths to bfe on good 
terms with adults , 



• With respect to the ecological view, when discussing developmental 
phenomena, we should always connect it to the social system, e*g*i 
responsibility should always be "anchored" to the family, or to the 
peer groi^. ^ 
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"Rasponalblllty" la me6tittg the, obligations of others. 



We ahot^d not exaggerate what "research" can aecoB^lish. We should 
remenfc^r that research is a social construction of reality, and we 
should not talk about cathedrals when what we really have are quonset 
huts* . a 



Soeiailzation for responsibility and competence could place the 
sponsor in a position oi exacerbating conflict. 



"Coiapatence" is the expectations which significant others hold for an 
individual at a given stage of development. 



All appropriate behavior is guided by its social and institutional 
context. For axtoplej the expectations for different age grades diffe 
radically from ethnic group to ethnic group. ^ " . 



SESSION 2 

Normal Adolescence ; > 

^ ''Problems" arc not always wrongi in fact, many are normal. So to say 
that adolescents have problems therefore does not mean that we should 
intervene. 



What we should ask is not what is true for each and every adolescent ^ 
but what is true in general* 



The terms youth and adolescence are often used interchangeably , but 
should not be. By definition, adolescence has physiological origins | 
youth as a concept has more social and political connotations. The 
age group now being lumped into "youth" f retuently_ra^gf^>ie,tween 10 
to 30. The issue and problems are very different especially at *^the 
upper range, ^ ^ i 



Lfet us not forget two thlngsi (1) the whole social category pf youth 
la an Invention of post-industrial society. And secondly,' in othef 
societies the notion of autonomy which we today think of as character- 
izing the world of the "adult," was only possessed by those we mights 
think of as being elders: the oldest, the. wisest, And the most notable. 
For others, it was normal to spend a good many years in preparation, 
and i^ile in preparation, having the kind of relationship to authority^, 
which we today would regard as adolescent. / 



toe very powerful issue in adolescence is the adolescent's eye view 
of the next stage. " \ 

• ^ ■ ^ ^ ' ^/ \ " / " ^ y ^ 

With respect to juvenile delinquency we know that the rates are increas 
.ing but we don* t know if . it is because our reporting is more detailedV 
whether It stems from a broader definition of delinquency, or what. - .\ 
We don't have the retrospective informtion that is necessary, to care-, 
fully compare rates of incidence for the same offense within the sa^-^ 
age group. ^ ^ 
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We also I know that the prbfilefe of children who enter the juvenile 
justice I system for the first time do not differ in any significant 
way fro® those of children who have never entered. 



The question of "labeling" as a causal factor may be relevant to 
behavior on some school ground in Cedar Rapids, but it's not when 
talking about armed robbery in Woodlawn/ j 



Is deliniquency caused by exposure to the juvenile justice systeTOf or 
are there kids who are heavily into real CElmlnal behavior, not ^ 
ffeneee, not drugs, nor sex, but armed robbery and the rest. 



status o 



Some instances of delinquency under gome circumetanees might be 
normal* ^ > - ' 



Those who view ttdoleecence through stages believe that the period 
begins wllth the onset of puberty and papses through three categories; 
early adoiescence"ln 'which the most pressing confrontation is with 
the physical changes! middle adolescence-^'-in which some psychological 
confrontation anlj later disengagement occurs with the parentsi^and 
late adoletfcenee~in wHich the "who 1" and "what am I doing here" 
questions ! are raised. After this third phasej the ihdlvidual then 
has the capacity l^or Intimacy , and after tha^p re^engagement. 
This concept is true for more than college atudents^ thougn its validr 
ity stems primarily frcrta middle ^class populations- But there is no 
universal path^ no one type of : laormal adoiescence, even within the 
middle class » 




Historically the siaa of the youth Q^lass was directly arid inversely 
proportional to thiir' demand In the labor market! the more the deiaand^j 
the less the nimbe"^ of "youth." ^us youth rights also 'grew in 
inverse proper tion||to labpr market demand, the more demand, the less 
they could be spared and the more thisy were treated as adults, the ' 
less demand in the| labor market the mor^ support there was for com- 
plusory schooling and o^fier protections.' . ^ 
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It is intaresting. Not only are youth a result of tile industrial 
revolution, but in terms of size^ very much a post^World War II 
product. Youth is a time when eKperimentation and exploration are 
considered a high priority^ It is not surprising that with the first 
youth generation now well integrated injto the highest reaches of our^ 
te^chnocracys the age range of "youth" keeps getting extended upward, 
perhaps ultimately defining^ that stage in life as Interminable. This 
has the effect of expanding the premium being placed on experimentatioa. 
and explpration in higher and higher age ranges* 



Thus we)don*t simply observe youth as a category in the life cycle, 
Ve create ±t^ Just as we create many other social categories that we 
place Oiirselves Iti* 



cJci. reality, life does not progress in s^tages. This last "stage" of 
adolescence, jthe "who am 1" stage, clearly Questions like that are not 
solely a part of adoleacence* "Who am/I,'' and "What am !• doing here" 
are questions which people ask tWemselves throughout their lifetimes, 
^so, the notion of interdependence begins at age ^erp^ and 1^ given 
a loom. to operate a child of three can work like an "adult, a 
nine can work ^sufficiently to support /hia *slb rings laa a head 
hold. . A child of^2 can struggle with the question of intimac 




What do we have that will distinguish a child from an adolescent? At 
the lower end is puberty J' but we all know teenagers who ^ave not begun 
to , menstruate at age 16 ^ I think tlie problem for us is to locate 
new indicators at a social psychological level rather than rest, our 
castf^on whether sexual develqpftient ilias begun. 



There a*e at least three categories of indicators from which we might 
choose, each with varying degrees /of research closure and agreement. ^ 
They are the foilowlngi (1) physiological changes (2) socially / 
defined demarcated ige statuses, find (3) psychological operations 
such^s the Piagetian notion of |ormal.^op^rk,tidnSs and others. 

[minis tra to razeed to be concerned with policy, iii the research 

'lunlty should worlry about ^'processes," ^ . , * ' 
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But wouldn't it be just as compartmentaliied (read arbitrary) to' dif- 
fejfontiate everything by "processes?" 



Could a publicly--funded research strategy be developed which would 

focus not upon problefflB, however categorized, but upoB non-problems such . 

as ^^what ia normal?" and how could this strategy Be justified? 



In deciding upon what is narTtial^we .could approach it in at least two 
waySp , Either we could assume that personality is a function of^ the 
social struct we, set up as our dependent variable^ and attempt to predict 
©r aficoiwt for it; or we could^ approach the subject irr a sort of 
ethnomethodolpglcal way, by asking the man in^ the street \J!rhat he thinks 
is normal or abnormal, and decide for ourselves accordingly. 



VRiat problams occur In youth which are natural and normal, and is there,., 
any way of distinguish tog them from those which are abnormal? 



There^ are"*nbnaal problems and they are th6sei (1) prolonged f inancial / 
dependence -and a naturai"4eiiTe for some independence; (2) distance . / 
from a at^ucjture^ of power; (3)\the prodsss of moving out of one legal / 
status presently Occupied 5 and into another staitus* The process 
itself la a problen. All of these are no^al problems. This me^ns / 
that no matter what level of. inierventioti'ls conceived they cannot ly - 
be ^voided entirely. Thus, It Is normal for nbnadults to feel that ; 
they would like to end their financial dependence, that they would ' 
like to' becbme decisions-makers (ffspeclaXly. over their.^own destiny) and 
that they shduld feel unset^tled during the process of 'hecomi^^/au adult. 

Sexual pTeMcity, using d'rugSs getting drunk or enfaging in Jspme kind 
"of legally detemined delinquency mays from the social-psychological 
point of view be seen as/ exactly the same things Yet government is 
l*hterea>ed in dlf fere^t-iation and Congress might not know how to fuhc- 
tion if It couldn' t ■ set up these separate packages. But if you look * 
at these problems empirically, you find that they co-vary.. So you . ' 
don-t find people wHo are drug users but who are not engaged in something 
else, and therefore there are ecologj-cal* links among these, behaviors . ; 



There are theoretical "^^erlglns of behavior which can offer Insights 
by conceiving causes as homogeneous* For eKample there|. is Merton' s 
theory of blocked opportunity as an ekplanation of alternative behavior. 



Our society is organised in siicK a way that wc flaEboyfntly display 
the things which are most plieasurable for adults (such as sex and 
alcohol), but demand that nonadults not participate. Xs^ it any wonder 
why the more precocious of the nonadults express their precocity by 
engaging early? 



We need to confrbnt. the point at which behavioral problems ^each a 
normative limit. = \ ^ \ 



When it comes to legislation in the area of youths somehow narmalcy 
or.the deveiopmental view really has no lobby^at all. The delinquency 
peopie have a lobby. Hie runaway people have a lobby^ the service 
people and the adolescent pregnancy people all have^ lobbies. But 
whether from a biolqgicals paychoanalytiCp sociological or anthro- 
pbloglcal view, where is the lobby which would engage the research and 
programs to bring about understanding of noCTal development?.y 

1 see a lot of sense., in all of the theories which have come up at 
this Workshop p but somehow w& must get together and form some kind of 
consensus, strong enough to begin j to forjn ppllcy, . We need to bridge ^ 
the Tnethod'ologles of the social and behavioral sciences, and maybe 
together with the expertise of the clinician we can begin, 

^ - ■ ^ 

I think normal adolescents are tho^iC^d perform to the eKpectations 
that the social syst^ defines ^ot adolescence. 



Kids who shoot :^efoih don't because their mother takes aspirin. In 
other wotdsV^lt-s not the flamboyant display of the forbidden which 
motivat^ deviant social behavior* it is the family. When the 
fMilly^reaks down, then everything else really/cornea away. In 
other Lords, more than F^ythinfe else, normalcy is predicated by the 
re la tfonahlp between the parents- 
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SESSION 3 



Influfitiee of the School 



Mtsr discovering that the school has not accomplfshed what we eKpacted 

should not blame it. The -school is not the vi/ilaln. It is not the 
bad guy* In fact the school adinihistrat ion and school administrators ^ 
probably have the narrowest degree of freedom lyhaveever seen* 

^ \ . 

Often ;6rie finds that tfhe experience in school /comes off better than 
4hat one might expect i\_The re are two reasons /for this ^ the fact that it 
i meeting placej a place for making friends, /and secondiy, a place 
tjtoere one can sometimes meet nice adults on intimate terms^ who hapgeti 
%Q be. teachers . 



tn the U#S# there aire today so many kinds 6f schools that it is 
!jnpossible to generalise ^ to speak of the school eKperience, 



:[n discussions of schools, we should not /forget that besides education^ 
:he institution operates as an alternative to prison, to employment^ 
and to mental health treatment* 



I ub lie dissatisfaction with- school stems from the public's over= 
ixpectation of what \the school should accomplish* 



In any discussion aboiit the school's influence one should riot forget 
the breadth in the cast of actors inl^luencing the child, with much 
afout a child's social ^areer explaitjied by the famllyi 



Teachers have no freedom,^ whether to choose what they teach, or to 
chopse how to discipline, \or to choose their style of imparting 
irtformatloni 



Thete is no data which show \ that it is irrelevatit ctirrlculum or 
irrelevant schooling which causes jkids to tune out and drop outi 
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All youth must txpect to be subjected to two uniyersal characteristics 
of livlngr (a) authority and (b) work. 



Decades of educatiotial research and eKperimentation have pretty 
well Identified all varieties of pedagogical: styles. 



Our goal should now be to try and Itoit the functions of schools to 
what we aan reasdnably expect them to accomplish* 



Perhaps sfehools should be ufeed as an EPSDT mechanism. 



The key to understanding the effectiveness of a curriculum is to 
look* not at what is written'; but to how It Is delivered* If a 
lesson on The toerlcan Revolution is delivered by somepne who is 
mean, the real message will not be about how our nation received 
freedom, but how It personally feels^o withstand tyranny* 



The fact Is that the school works and, from what I know about the 
children of the middle class, accomplishes exactly what It is suppled 
to do. ' 

; ■ ^ ■ . ^ • 

The questions about schools overlap both manifest and latent functions 
For example there is always a symbolic role that schools play in the 
local community which kids may not be able to articulate for you, 
but is real nevertheless * . Regarflless of how the administration can 
lay out professional ideologies or facts about the school which are 
kept for the accrediting agencies, the civic ethic of the school will 
always be separate and identifiable. But it is really for the social 
scientist to flee this kind of drama played out* 



At what age and under what circtmstances should a child construct 
his ^wn< curriculum? 
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.Schools are not trainlfig for the jobs which are available. 



We should not take the problems of fitting the school to ^he labor 
market to the point of exmggeratlng the need for work axperiencfe . 
There Is a question of democratic values at stake here. In Germany 
I lived under a system which used a simplified solution of sending 
kids out to work at 13 or 14* was a cataatrophical class 
system* , 
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SESSION 4 , 



Adoleseanca Rasaareh Cofimunlty and 
the_ Federal GoverTOnent 



• if we are to consider a national policy with respect to youth then we 
should remember two thiiigsi that unlike the good old Nagl ideaj 
It should not be one movementi but secondly and in contrasts it should 
provide the wherewithal to ericdurkge diversity. It is this diversity 
^ich is a touchstone of this country , and its exclteTnent, 



• There are normal urges in all adQlascentSs for example^ the urge for 
adventure. A national policy should encourage young people to seek 
adventure. It ghould encourage exchanges between populations of 
yoimg people. If national policy simply means that we are supporting 
positively some of these urges instead of twisting youth bfehavlor, then 
I am for national policy . 



• . There le no national adult policy, therefores any youth policy would 
only exacerbate the already recognizable differences between adult 
and nonadult populations. Treating nonadulta differently^ like the 
juvenile justice system^ has both positive and negative impllcationB. 
On the on% hand* It can protect | on the other hand, it can eKpect 
behavior from one population whichit doesn't aKpect from the other. 
One question which this involves is whether youths should be under 
, closer scrutiny than adults? 



An ingredient for a successful youth policy would be that it should 
be broad enough for it to have an orientation, but not specific 
enough to carry it to port- 

In any discussion of the relationship of the adolescence research com- 
* munlty to the Federal government * the subject of government procedures 
must be raised. There are too many contracts and not enough grants i 
there is too little bidding which is genuinely competitive • too much 
wiringi and too fast due dates and hurried procedures to do an honest 
Job. 
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with jcespeet to wiring, oae aerlou^ problem source ii- In Congress* 
Too often restrictions are put on legislation as to who can bid on 
the research, what percentages must go to certain categoriee of 
InstitutlonBi or what anount to certain geographical locations- 
Not all. the problems of wiring lie in the administration of reiearch* 

Adolescents need adventure to be sure^ but not all adventure should 
be eonslderea physical, ^ere is; a social psychological adventure. 
For aKample, there are numerous "roles which the a^ult world can 
provide for young people and this is something that researchers from 
various disciplines can address very sensibly, 1 thii^ research can 
make some very reasonable^ fairly well^documented statements 
/;that for adolescents there are things the government can provide that 
Will not be restrictive p that will not cut down on diversity but will 
perhaps address adolescent needs in a benign and htimane and open way. 



One rois which the govenment should help to play is,; in /general i 
to help improve the quality of public debate on adolescence* There 
is no other stage in the life cycle so much at the mercy of the 
mass media. It is very difficult to pick up a Sundi^y paper or 
magaEiris in any part of the country which doasn't have some kind of 
article that purveys a set of myths about adolescence ^ not the least 
of which is the "storm and stress" ideology ^ or the assumption of 
non-pluralisms non-diversity and great conformity, : Somehow there 
has been a need for people to sterotype adolescence in tems of 
very feW| very narrow mythological categories and it seems. to me 
that there are some educational tasks to be done here. 



Perhaps government cpuld serve the public interest by sponsoring 
a Rerles of workshops for people who write about adolescence in / 
the media » or for those who write legislation concerning adolescence. 
The task should be to rid legislation of mythology and to dedrain- 
atizeg to deconf lictualiEe people's understanding of the adolescence 
era,--^— ■• - - •• - ■ / ? " 



We have a basic contradiction between the literature on adolescence , 
on the OTS hand which would riot support a universal storm and stress 
ideoldgyi and the popular media and government agencies on the other. 
Perhaps we should turn the issue around and ask why it, is that adults 
in these. Iristitutibns are so eager to cons™e thise kinds of messages 
Is It because' of an economic fear? Perhaps the hostility towards 
adolescents^is a problem worth Investigating in itse^ 



One problem which should be confronted as fart of a patlonal youth. .policy 
should ba that of segregation, not segregation in Its traditiohal ' 
raeia3 Interpretation, but segregation in ternis pf many necessary ^ 
sxper ancesi segregation from the very old, or the very youngi from 
the very sick; as well as from those of different cultures, values \- 
and statuses. One objective of a youth policy might be to encourage 
a diversity of experience and so break these enclaves of culture, .age 
and class. Thm ultimate objective should be to facilitate development, 
not the remediation, . of "japeciflc problems, ' 



A distinction should be made between a national youth policy and a 
national policy toward ^youth research,' 1^ don't thirfc we know enough 
to sponsor the former,i but we do know enough and h^ve some ©Kperience 
with the latter* H... 



I woiild far rather see us continuia the way we presently approach sub- ^ ^ 
Jects in legislation. We have national policies on health, on education, 
and national resources, and in this way, attentioft/ does not iaasily 
get divided into age categories which may be competing with one 
another. 



^at we do need are a series of on-going research eentets for keeping 
tabs on what is normal, -like the social indicators put out by the 
National Center for Health Statistics, surveys which are well-chosen 
probability samples and a good source of research data. 



We can learn /two things, from the groups on aging, for they have 
damythologizad the press successfully, and have been well organized 
with good advocacy groups, : 



Much of the alienated youth image has been perpetrated by Federal f und- , 
ing policies for social scientists were funded for crisis adolescent : 
problems rather than emphasising normal youth in an attempt to deal 
with a crisis situation. So much of the funded research focused 
on deviancy rather than on normality* * What happened is that the social 
scientist can internalize and Incorporate the npgative sterotypes into 
his own work. So to improve the quality of . adolescence research, we 
should do two things: (1) try and detemine that which facilitates 
normal adolescence, and (2) clean up our own house In terms of what we 
focus upon. \ ' / 



I have five coments or iuggestione. (1) Kie first would be to riot 
consider adqisseenee as an age category separate from other age 
categories^ It only encourages raneceaaary competition with early 
childhood^ middle years s or aging. Logically adolescence is one 
stage in a life cycle of probiems and policies^ and research should 
be allocated in that context and with that understanding* (2) 
Those.wh© enact legislation affecting. youth, even on the national 
level; have small staff with inadequate training. They should be 
bolstered, (3) One Important role which government can serve would 
be to continue to assist In the synthesis of research. We have lots 
of knowledge, but it is f raffnented ^and weak; No one has systematically 
put large mnounts of funds into. activities which would syntheslEe it 
and hopefully i encourage public support for future research* (4) / 
There should be moye sessions sponsored by the government and these 
should be oriented towards long workshops, <5) Interagency Panels^ 
which help to coordinate ideas and infomation between diffuse govern- 
ment organisations, ehould be encouraged and strengthened. 



No one should lose sight of adolescence as it relates to other cate- 
gories of the life span, but this should not preclude specialisation, 
special' emphasis. It should not mean ''that one cannot take one part 
of the life span and be especially concerned with it. For instance, 
the senior citiien has recently been more studied and we have gained 
from that. special focus. The saiae is true of early Dhildhood,, It 
defiriitely is part of /the life cycle but we have focused upon it 
because Ve wanted to understand it better* I think the study of ado- 
lescence is worthy of similarly concentrated attention* , 

. • . "I 

To understand adolescence better we will have to explore all the 
stupid assimptions which are made about it, saying that it-is the 
"no-man's land" between childhood and adulthood* That is a terrible 
concept* Who is in no-man's land? There is something very specific 
about adolescence as part of the life cycle* When we look at ado- 
lescents there are qualities that they have in common, and it iRn't 
all storm and stress, it isn't all stereotype. 



I am disturbed by the fact that the grant system is under. attack. 
More and more research is let out by means of contracts. This increas 
ingly concentrates the decisions for \both the direction and 
the administration of research into the hands of a small nimber of 
people* . I thlrfc the adblescence research community should have more 
of a role in taking the responsibility for deciding what is most 
useful and relevant* 



Research polley can coneentrate updn^age categories, but program 
policy is mor€^dlf£icult. Thare Is such a thing as adventure for 
old people or fSld^iesi perhaps they desire adventure or parks or 
whatever just as pu^ as youths. Therefore^ ^en making services 
available I we/ should^p^rtaps structure it across other dimensions 
aiid so reduce th& potentiil for alternative target groups viewing 
themselves as neglected* 



One indication of how under-represented the adolescence research com- 
munity is in public policy is to look at tha make-up of the President 
Science Advisory Coflamlttee. Kils committee is organised similarly 
to the Council on Iconomlc Advisors v with a flve^person council* 
But the beat reports indicate that these five individuals will 
Include two physicists id physical chemist p a mathemticiani and, 
probably a microbiologist, if that persori is very micro* Now this 
has some ve^ real insert and perhaps we' should be concerned not just 
with the under-^representation of the adolescence research coranunity, 
but with all social science. 



Magazines such as Time and Newsweek_^ fad.de-^evM to I nto uaLygui Uesr 
such as the "Sexes V" "Medicine,'' ''Behavior etc* When it comes 
to "Science I " what it means is physical scienqey. 

■ ^ ^ ' .^VK^i- ■ / ■ - . ■ 
\- ■ y -J ' ^ \ ' . : 

Despite the success" of putting a man- on the moon , there are more 
Similarities petween the social and physical sciences than there 
are differences. We have learned to treat the physical sciences 
as though they were so Objective , but if one reads Einstein's, 
essay one is struck by his stress on Intuition, for little in^^ 
science can be discovered without It, And even in the physical 
sciences, almost anything that was ever found, was not found for 
eternity. 



Perhaps It would help ±f we courd distinguish between the. term "youth* 
md the tern "adolescence*" Adolescence has its origins and Its 
links ^ith p^erty* On th%^a^er, hand, if there were European social 
scientists present, It wo^d b^^bvious that their concej^tion of 
youth was that of a ^ocjiml /political entity, as an actor In the 
political process* In America , the Ideology and government policy 
seems to be to look at adolescence as a transitional stage and to 
gear research so as to smobth Its edges. This suggests that we can 
have an entree to the government If in some way our work becomes a 
myth in service of youth. But our work may Involve those issues con- 
fronted by the larger society as well, and they may be social or 
political Issues as well as clinical or developmental. ' 



SESSION 5 

Sisnmsry Seseioni The Future Role ^ 

of the Federal Government " 

■■' ^ ' . ■ ' ' 

• 'One thing that can be said for oiir government is that it is one of the 

few in the world that arranges to organise its opposition, 

. ( ■ - ■ ^ ' ' - 

• I do not se^ that a national approach toward youth policy should be any 
less important than a nationaL policy toward youth research. But 

I do see one occurring before the other. \ 



Two things have bothered me with respect to the Federal role, and I 
think other people are aware of them. One Ip the tremendous fragmenta-- 
tion and the tremendous gaps with reference to those research products 
^pntfe/they are sent back to government. Hie second is that there ought 
(to be a special government institute or .center for the collation arid 
synthesis of . reaearch knowlege on adolescence. Perhaps this could be 
joined on a cansortium basis with other centers In the private sector 
and get together on courses of action. 1 think a consdrtium at least . 
cotild do something towards making the research enterprise Itself more 
productive by exc hanging Information^ eKchanglng faculty ^ and doing 
some mutual planning. That process In its own right would be sufflcliht 
to warrant the development of a consortiwi. 



A consort itm Is a nice idea only if it is research-oriented and If the 
primary focus at this stage of the gme.is research.. If it has any- 
thing to do with social/political things ... I say forget It. I know 
for eKample, that the American Society for Adolescent Psychiatry pulled 
out of the National Coordinating Council for Children and. Youth because 
participation simply wasn' t worth i|. They just argued among themselves 
- and there was iust hothln&^^^jm^e^ajtiiatliiame^ 



I am trying to sort out how 1 might comnent on what has happened at 
this meeting. Before coming I knew that there would be d whole bunch 
of different people from differfent Institutions and that we might have 
a chance to play tennis with a lot of different Ideas and concepts. But 
that in Itself was rather like Jello and hard to hang onto and I had 
no idea what might really come out of such a thing. Now at the end 
when I olt back and think about being here for a day and a half in terms 
of processes, where we went, I think 1 would conclude that maybe we 
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did get some placei At Jeast I know: some names and faces that are .sim- 
ilar to me in a lot of ways* You liiow. we belong to 27 or 33 different ■ 
organlEatlons and are probably over conmiitted as it ia^o meetlnga etc*/ 
The idea of having another hurts. But even after knowing thiSs, I agrefi, 
i think we. should get it together* i 



When justifying the need for research we need to bixclear about what we 
mean by the word ''utility," Public support for research is clearly ^ 
related to our b^eing able to demonstrate that knowledge can be. used 
to help people* Ihls can range all the way frra Our undarstandtng„n9rmal 
deveiopmental processes and developing tolerance for understanding. , 
up to specific programinatic designs. I think no matter where we stand 
on ^the eKtent of utility that there is tfoom f or all of ue to agree on 
this: that there should be some demonstrable outcome of our work that 
the public or government ought to be informed about. 



But many decislon^makers are not social scientists and cannot be \ 
expected to Ihdependehtly Interpret tor themselves all tlie varieties 
of inforaiation , outcomes from our work, If^we had a consortium, like 
the one under d'lecussion a foment iigQ, should one of^lts fiinctlons be 
to recoomend relative research efforts* At the moment. 1 don't believe 
(relative to the first sentence of ow question here) that the research 
community heavily Influences legislation, research policy, or program t 
direction* I 'question ^hat.-— I think that the social scientist is 
usually discounted and that usually decisions are made pn the basis of 
values. Perhaps an organization Such as a consortium could help the 
research community play a more significant role. 



The questions th^t we seem to be raising have to do with what is most 
valuable, and what is leas valuable*^ And in the process of the J.ast __ 
day and a half/ we seemed ^^^ave^jonelthroug^^^ we 
smettad^emch^ther ^out , Thats however,, is inevitable i all groups have 
to do that first before they do anything else. Second, we got a feel 
for some people with whom we might be In real agreement, or those with 
whom we may be in disagreenierit and would like to continue, I don't 
think we have exchanged deep knowledge, but we have got a feel. 



L 



When it ccwiea tOrideas jwe will never know the f toal thing, but I think 
wa have reached some cqnsensus here about four issues^ and they are ^ 
.;theae* ' j ^ ' • ]'.- ^ ^ ' "\ \ 

(1) ■ We sail agree that kdplescence is one part of a nomal ge^ral; 

life-cycle process I But at the same ttoe^ there li nothing 
wropg with- looking parts of the life eyelet 

(2) We all agree that ^here are an anormous amouht o^f myths floating 
around about adoleelcence (for instance that the family Is falling 

i apar;t)l* that our job is to ch^k into these mythSp^d if possible 

play ai role in! cori'ec ting them with the general public. 1 thinkj 

that we had basic ■disagreeraehts ^yer approacheSj, .but. that is a / 
\^ .secondary issue,' | .': ; . ■ " " i ^ ../■•■ 

(3) I think we all agree, and we all- say "yes" to the fact that 
pluralllsm and diversity eKistSs that it is "good/' and in 

of polJicy, 4t ought to be encouraged* ^ ; " : ' 

(4) I have learned aii awful lot about the role of government, the 
kind of things we sometimes forget* ' l/^don't, ever want . to see 
politics laid on us and Have a'terrlble rf ear of dictators* But 

- here I am far rtdre optimistic and eke i ted ^ for. I think we can 
agree about seeing the gpvernment's role as that of a facilitator. 
I think we are/ going jto have to: think about what -that means . 
Perhaps it meahs^ to facilitate coimunlcations a^ 
units; 1 never! realizjfed ho^^ many unltS/ire dealing with youth, 
I mean i knew about ip, but it becomas Intensiffed when you si . 
here* But thi fauilitiator role, however, interpreted,, would be 
a -.positive -onep- 1 } / ' ^ - ■ w' ^ - - ■ A ■ ■ \ ■ . 



^^sre is one more tarthj that maybe we should not appr^eclafe* and' that 
is the supposed lack of effect of research effort, or .^B^^^^^^ 
this one* 1 have had a fascinating experleriSe' in baing abl^ to follow 
the movement for the mentally retarded eitlEen pretty much f(om the 
start . I have gonle to i these meetings! and j have seen people go away : / 
uiAaprpy ind dissatisfied thinking they really dldnVt get much done, 
and yet I Have ^ sein f aritastoLc cpTOtltments being ; ma^ and lives being - 
greatly altered *ai a result not only of what researchers ^ave done, 
but aiso as a result o^ meetings like this. Wei wotry that d'f we say' 
sOTethlng unoriginal we havs failedi but redundancy itself /is not 
necassarily bad* j We worry that nothing gets disseminated | yet I cahv' 
show you lives that ha%^e been;^changed> that haye come aboii^^^ a result 



of ideas, methods processeij ^nd propositions^ that were jEound in a 
literature which supposedly j nobody ever- uses; or from studies that were 
supposedly gathering dU^ It is said that individuals 

paychologlcallyT channel ^^^^^ based upon, their anticipations* 
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Wall my anticipations h^ve been altered here and I'm nbt sure whose 
idea 1 will, stedl an^^ implement but I assure you, I h^ve 
in these matters air&"%here 1 cor .om there will be com 
of resources j that might ndt othL.^«;lee ha^ been made' as /a result of, 
what I have 'heard, / ^ ^ 



ome skill 
coTOTiltments 



Since' youth is rarely a live category in university /budgeta^ and youth 
researah is a fragmented activity, I think ?^e can ail agree that we 
need some way to speak for a group with respmct to youth research, 
Th±B would be doing e^roryone a servicfe, including. the larger society. 
We should find some form, some organliatlon to do this. Whether It is 
in or out of 'goveriment^ whe^er we haye agreement' on methodoipgical 
isiues (even disagreements cto productive), is really less important ? 
than having people in this field being able to keep each other raware of 
where the most substantive work^ Is goingi ■ / 



The ideas that there is a value—free synthesis of research is a t 
But s6me\ emphasis mi^t be placed upon' ithojse studies in which the 



Investigator's conclusions were opposite f 
might be made simultaneously by tndlvidualji 
are ways to overcome the problems of bias 



rpm his hypotheses, Syntheees 
s of divergent views . There 



I think it is/worth laying on the, tab^e what we all know. As researchers 
we have backgromids which place a premiijm| on individual autonomy, 
skepticism, and entrepreneurship* 1 share these concerns and these- ^ 
values. * At the same time, I think most | of us are aware of the real - 
problems which>^re associatedj^th frag^ with maintaining ^ 

diffuse interests. Perhaps the time is j right for some' concentrated 
activity which, nothing else^ would. organize an on-going intellectual 
^eKphange focused aroi^d adolescence research,* , . y 



It tell you, 1 thiiJc we have been on a yery discouraging course* 
Children and youth, and youth especially , have had an awfully hard time 
in getting any kind of recognition in the Federal government. I would 
cerMlnly lite to s#e a structure deveioped which would react be\tter ^ 
to. the needs around children and youth in a way that' fits what t^hink 
are the research needs* But I do not^ see that coming from pressura witftin 
gpv^prMept i 
outside. 



I can only see it occurring as a result of pressure f.rom 



/ ■ 
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pne^way of -having the adolescence I'eeearch cdnmunity aftect "the national 
research' pdiicy would be to coiicentrate activity on the fiva or six . 
'key groups In Waghlngtons and the ten or twelve Individuals in those 
groups who are responsible fO'r leglslatlonp There are perhaps ten : 
people oh *^Congresskonal comiltteeg concerned with hhildren aind youth. 
They are willing to come to., your meetings if you ask them and they will 
share information land truly learn from you^ / - 



All ' organizatlons's Including government institutes ^ have their ups and 
downa at one time| or anothar^ and Individuals in goyemment, whether 
up or down may not Jiave had the chance to tead- your at^ticle. So when 
you fee! you really^ave* a breakthrough:, when you think there is really 
an advancement* in learnings contact pieople* 

iOnce ttiere-was. 6 very strong unit 'ifi the Federal i go vernm^ut called the 
Cljirdreh's .Bureau'j. /tt, had the ear of the President which wa^very 
rare.because fet^ fcoul'd^^g^^ close. At. the^time it was effi^ti^ve' 

'^and It.w^ a factoid over the years for ^children. Now I wi^h we^ad 
units Khleh'^we re dsing phe term ^outti <;fr adolescence prominently \ 
hmckuiA otherwise jtb^fjocus willfbe on children ^and be interpreted a^ 
meaning young chiidrenef 



/The federai governhentfin both pervices* and research efforts §hould 
continually scrutlrii'^e^ the rationale for lumping children and youth > 
toMther to ie sura it 'is not ovejrdotte or Inappropriate . v . 

There has.been mucTh \criticism of evaluation research. But though 
th^ specific research which is ^dorte on a given project may be poor 
from th^ ftandpoint o£, research, ' it may, be helpful from the standpoint 
of ^ research/education or thos participate, for they will learn 

something from the process itself. . , 



